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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


Spee dp teeenentil 


SUNDAY, December 3. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
HoupeEn, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. C. BAuLANTYNE, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Hffra-road, 
11, Rev. R. P. Fanuey, B.A. ; 7, Rev. T. E. M. 
EDWARDS. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1l and 7, Rev. Frank K. FReExEston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. C. Bowlin. 

Forest Gate, Upton-Iane, 11, Rev. Dovarnas 
Hoos; 6.30, Rev. Joun EL.is. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Burtram Lists, 
Missin 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Hounslow Public Library, 6.30, Rev. T. P. 

SPEDDING. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Rev. A. H. Biaas, M.A.; 
7, Rev. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Roper,B.A, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
strest, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CoYNowzTH 


Pops. 
Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Dovetas Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, D.Litt., M.A.; and 7. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. STEPHEN 
Noet; 6.30, Rev. Jonn Exuis, 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. E. I. Fripp. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, Wandsworth, 11 and 7, Rey. W, G. 
TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Rev. J. 
ARTHUR PEARSON. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 1] and 7, Rev. J. 
WILtson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Mr. W. T. CoLYER. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, 1] 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDowELt. 

Bremrnauam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JoszrpH Woop. 

BreminaHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austim, M.A. 

Briackpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. . 

Bourton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 
Scholars’ Service ; 6.30, Rev. J. 
Jonzs, M.A. 

BovugNEMOvUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. Gow, B.A, 


10.45, 
IsLaN 
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Braprorp, Chapel Lano Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. MoLacaian, M.A., B.D. rand 

Brrprort, Unitarian Chapel, Kast Street, 11 an 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon TUCKER, M.A. au 

Brianton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
and 7, Rev. PrimstLEy PRIMe. : 

Bury Sr. EpMunDs, Churchgate-street (Presby 
terian), 11 and 6.45, Mr. Grona@ aca ah 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.99, 
Rev. G. STREET. : 

Campripar, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. ah 

CuximsrorD, Unitarian Churoh, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Rev. A. H. Braas, M.A. 5 

CuxsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6,30. 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
EB. Saverzu Hicks, M.A. 

EvrsHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

GaresHeap, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. WItson. ie 

Gxx Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. 
E. H. PickExRINa. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road. 11 and 
6.30, Rey. 8. Burrows and Rev. H. W. KING. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lzxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Citizen Sunday, 
Rev. C. Hararove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 1! and 6.30, 
Rev.’ K. H. Bonp. 

Lerorstsr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
F, Heminc Vauauan, B.A. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M, ConneELL. 

Livrrproot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. ROBERTS. 

LiverrooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. Opasrs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. E. S. 
Russe, B.A. 

MancugsTEeR, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

Marpstonxg, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MoRETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER, 

New Briaguton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6,30, Rev. A. E, Parry. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppus. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. 
CoLiins Opagrs, B.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45 
Rev. G. W. THomeson, 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 
T. Bonp. 

PrEsToN, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

Scansoroven, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosePpH WAIN. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. Parmrrer. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev 

i C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 4 

IpMouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 
: 6.30, Rev. Wit eis peta 
OUTHPORT, Portland-street Church, 11 : 
a Rey. R. Nico Cross, M.A. ap 
OUTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, y 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. Mean aaa 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street ati 

. and ree ead A. E. O’Connor. : 

UNBRIDGH WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6,30,” Rev. : y 
Rye Rev. Grorcn Burnett 

Wrst Kirey, Meeting Room, Grange-r 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. Sea: 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, H 
6.45, Rev. Ramspmn Batmvonra, 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


6.45, Rev. 


Govern- 


HAS ANY CONGREGATION giving 
7 up the old Ten Servicesor the old Essex 
all Hymnal any copies that might do for uge 


of Old i ion, '{' 
oh Me cenne Congregation, L’enterden ?— 


DECEMBER 2, IgItI. 


a ___ _—_ itl nM: Ata i ae... 


DEATH. 
MARTINEAU. — On Nov, 24, at 122, King’s. 
avenue, Clapham Park, 8.W., David Mar. 
tineau, aged 84, 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
[ER ONSELRE LADY desires post as 


Companion to elderly lady or gentleman, 
Experienced housekeeper ; kind and attentive 
St ae Sheet capable, tactful. High- 
est references.—L., INQUIRER Office, 3, E - 
street, Strand, W.C. Wes 


px (32), desires post as Companion 
_ or Companion-Help where maid is kept. 
Musical, good reader and correspondent, 
peered and excel at needle woman.— 
ress, INQUIRER ce, 3, E - 
Strand, eae e, J, lssex-street, 


ae NATIONAL UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION re- 


| quires the services of an Organizing Secretary, 


who would be prepared to devote evenings to 
the work. Small honorarium. — Address, 
A. W. Harris, 168, Fleet-street, B.C. 


Gar eene HELP or Housekeeper 
/ (middle-aged, active) seeks situation in 
quiet family, preferably Liverpool district. 
Thoroughly domesticated, good plain cook, 
43 years Unitarian family, personally re- 
commended.—Replies to INQUIRER Office, 3 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


SHEFUL COMPANION desires re- 
engagement now or early in January. 
Experienced in housekeeping, good needle- 
woman, and useful in illness.— Address, M. 
Ae INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


. . 


5] 


ve HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.’ — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d—Ils, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Ep1Tor, “ Dove- 
stone,’ Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 
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made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
* Inquirer.” ey 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
s. d 
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PER PAGE ie ALA «- 6 0 O 
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PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance 


Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word. 


Second and further insertions half price. 


For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 8d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 
All communications and payments in re- 


spect of Advertisements should be made to 


The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 8, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 


the same week, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


et ee eee 


Aut other events and topics of interest 
during the week are dwarfed by the im- 
portance of Sir Edward Grey’s speech on 
foreign affairs. It was a speech which may 
have far-reaching consequences upon the 
future of civilisation. We have dealt with 
some aspects of the situation elsewhere. 
Here we need only say that cn the whole 
the effect upon the public mind has been as 
good 2s it was reasonable to expect. 
Plain facts and a deeper sense of public 
responsibility have taken the place of 
many-tongued rumour and vague alarms. 
If there is at the moment a widespread 
feeling of disappointment in Germany, 
there seems to be an absence of anger or 
desire to recriminate, so far at least as 
the best organs of public opinion are con- 
cerned. On the whole the signs of a 
better understanding are not unpromising, 
though at the moment it is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of self restraint 
and quiet persistence in the difficult work 
of the peacemaker. 


* * * 


Tue debate in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday was more plain-spoken than that 
in the Commons. Lord Courtney, who in 
his present surroundings has never lost 
the noblest virtues of the independent 
member, vindicated the rights of keen 
Parliamentary criticism of foreign affairs, 
and introduced into the discussion a note 
of moral passion and lofty idealism, 


which was conspicuously absent from the 
speech of Sir Edward Grey. It will be 
disastrous for our country if such speeches 
are ever considered out of place or re- 
ceived except with honour and respect. 
Foreign affairs are not concerned only with 
treaties and alliances or some theory of the 
balance of power. They go down deep into 
the moral realm. Lord Courtney’s ideal 
is a new conception of international duty 
and a foreign policy based on a federation 
of the Powers of Europe. 


* * * 


Lorp Morey, who followed, betrayed 
beneath the guise of the friendly critic, his 
own deep sympathy with Lord Courtney’s 
point of view. ‘‘ My noble friend,’’ he 
said, ‘‘used language which I cordially 
subscribe to about the Concert of Europe. 
He used the phrase of some statesman or 
other that he was a good European. But 
there isnot a Europe now. There was not, 
perhaps, at the time that statement was 
made. I follow him in seeing the enormous 
importance of the restoration of something 
to be called Europe, a country to be in- 
habited by ‘good Europeans,’ and I 
believe that the first, the fundamental, and 
the most important step to that desirable 
end is an understanding between us and 
Germany.”’ 


TuE proposal to make Greek opticnal at 
Oxford for honours men in mathematics 
and natural science was rejected by Con- 
vocation on Tuesday by 595 votes to 360. 
The non-resident element in the University 
has thus triumphed once again over an 
enlightened educational policy. The pro- 
posal had no more loyal supporter 
than Professor Gilbert Murray, who 


human culture. 
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pleaded, as a classical enthusiast, that 
they would honour Greek best by develop- 
ing it on a voluntary basis. It was not 
desired, he said, that there should be any 
divorce between literary and_ scientific 
subjects, their course must rest on a 
reasonable basis of common culture ;_ but 
he believed that the best instrument for 
that end was not six months’ study of 
Greek but a knowledge of English 
literature. 


Tue decision is of much more than local 
importance. It is perhaps vain to inquire 
in what proportion Tuesday’s majority 
was composed of genuine enthusiasts for 
Greek studies and the representatives of 
an inert conservatism. In any case, they 
have probably brought nearer the day of 
a University Commission, and thrown into 
strong relief the greater mobility of the 
new Universities and their superior educa- 
tional advantages in many departments. of 
It is clear that Oxford 
must have courage to break down her 
close connection with a certain type of 
public school, set her face sternly against 
expensiveness of living, and adapt herself. 
to the needs of the people and the best 
ideals of the modern world, if she is to play 
a nobler part than that of a picturesque 
survival of privilege and impossible loyal- 
ties in education. 


is * * * 


In this connection a letter by Miss 
Burstall, the headmistress of the Man- 
chester High School, which appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian on Tuesday is 
full of interest. She is dealing specially 
with the education of women, and the 
prejudice which still exists in some quarters 
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in favour of those who have studied at 
Oxford or Cambridge. ‘‘ It is probably 
not true of women from the new univer- 
sities,’ she says, ‘‘ that they lack some- 
thing which they would have had if they 
had been at Oxford and Cambridge . . . 
The governing bodies of schools and the 
public generally should realise the very 
high qualifications as teachers of women 
graduates of the new universities, and their 
proved success in schools where they have 
been appointed, sometimes in preference 
to women from Oxford and Cambridge. 
Parents also who send their daughters to 
the new universities should be confident 
that these young women, often of quite 
exceptional ability, will find no prejudice 
against them when they enter professional 
life.”’ 


* * * 


Tue Bishop of Hereford has closed the 
discussion in the Westminster Gazette on 
the relative advantages of the day and the 
boarding-school with an interesting and 
temperate letter, in which he says that 
nearly twenty-five years’ experience as 
headmaster convinces him that in a day- 
school rightly organised, where the num- 
bers are sufficient, the day-boy enjoys all 
the advantages of the boarding-school and 
his uninterrupted home life in addition. 
Dr. Percival has rendered a great service 
by bringing the conventional reverence for 
the public boarding-school to the bar of a 
sane and enlightened judgment, and re- 
minding us that the sense of parental 
responsibility and the influences cf home 
life are primary factors in the best type of 
education. 


* * * 


THOosE of our readers who are interested 
in the subject from a practical point of view 
may be recommended to study a book 
which has come into our hands lately, 
called ‘‘ Public Schools at a Glance.’’ It 
has been compiled with the view of pre- 
senting in tabulated form full particulars 
of expenses and courses of study at the 
Jeading boys’ schools in the country ; but 
its aim is to be more inclusive than the 
** Public School Year Book,’’ an official 
publication which, we believe, contains no 
school which has less than 100 boys, or 
which does not send up to Oxford or 
Cambridge an average of five or six boys in 
the year. The facts which the information 
contained in this book impress ‘upon the 
mind are chiefly the expensiveness of nearly 
all the schools, which turns them into the 
private preserves of the rich, and in the 
case of many of them an inert convention- 
ality in the curriculum due to the close 
traditional alliance between them and the 
system of scholarships at the older univer- 
sities. The book is published by the 
Knowledge Organisation. Bureau, Duke- 
street, Adelphi,’ W.C. 
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An important resolution on unity among 
different bodies of Christians was passed 
by the Representative Church Council last 
week in the following terms :— 


‘¢ That the Representative Church Coun- 
cil desires that the bonds of union and 
concord between all members of Christian 
Churches in this land should be strength- 
ened, and therefore would welcome the 
provision of increased opportunities | by 
the National Church for carrying into 
effect resolutions 76—7—8 of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1908.”’ 


The mover of the resolution suggested 
that the naves of the cathedrals might be 
used as platforms from which Noncon- 
formists might speak. Apart from this 
the resolution hardly went beyond a pious 
opinion, though it is hopeful to find the 
expression of a cordial desire for mutual 
understanding and closer spiritual fellow- 
ship in such an official quarter. In closing 
the discussion the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury said that they had to consider how 
to combine their forces against the powers 
of evil. The question was much before the 
public mind to-day, and a unanimous vote 
would go far to set forward that which 
they had at heart. 


* * * 


Tue World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh brought to a head the strong 
feeling of the need of more enlightenment 
and sympathy based upon knowledge in 
missionary work. An important step, 
which may have consequences of a far- 
reaching and almost revolutionary kind, 
has just been taken in the establishment of 
an interdenominational board of study to 
promote the efficiency of the special training 
for missionary work. It is stated that 
the object of the board is to collate and 
give information regarding the facilities 
fox special missionary training (whether 
in the way of lectures or literature) in 
languages, phonetics, comparative study of 
religions, history and science of missions, 
ethnology, sociology, pedagogy, and 
hygiene. The Board will also seek to 
make provision for institutions where such 
facilities are deficient. 


A SIMILAR Board has been established 
for North America. The British Board 
includes representative names from the 
Church of England and the evangelical 
denominations which have been promi- 
nently identified with the work of foreign 
missions. On these lines an “even wider 
spirit of co-operation may be possible, and 
people who have stood aloof hitherto on 
account of their imperfect sympathy with 


the missionary type of propaganda and its. 


obscurantist theology may be drawn Into 
the work. 
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IS IT PEACE? 


‘“* Whether France or Italy or Germany 
or England has made the greatest contribu- 
tion to the history of modern civilisation— 


however that speculative controversy may be 
settled—this at least is certain: that those — 


are not wrong who hold that Germany’ s high 
and strict standard of competency, the purity 
and vigour of her administration of affairs, 
her splendid efforts and great success in all 
branches of science, her glories—for glories 
they are—in art and literature, and the 


strength of character and duty in the German — 


people entitle her national ideals to a supreme 


place among the greatest ideals which now 


animate and guide the world.’’ 
Lorp Mor.ey. 


It is not our custom to take our readers 
into the seething waters of political con-— 
troversy. We cultivate no pose of chilly 
indifference or lofty superiority about such 
matters ; we feel about them keenly, and 


upen many topics which are discussed — 
eagerly, sometimes even to the sundering 
of hearts, we have our own strong and © 
But we believe that we — 
help the body politic and the body spiritual — 


clear convictions. 


best, in the direction of just judgment and 
righteous action, when we lay aside the 
temper of the combatant and try to restore 


to the heart a sense of the divine values of © 


life and the finer motives of human con- 
duct, which is often lost in the dust and 
heat of controversy. To-day, however, it 


-would be worse than affectation if we 


adhered to this attitude and said nothing 
about the great controversy of the hour, 
When the prospects of international peace 


are in danger, when wounded pride or 


dark suspicion or jealous anger is foment- 
ing the quarrel which a little more con- 
fidence and kindness of judgment might 
have healed, when a great statesman 
warns us that we cannot force the pace 


towards a good understanding with an- : 


other nation and that the breeze of public 
opinion at the present moment, on one 
side and the other, is anything but favour- 
able, the Church of Curist has as big a 
part to play as the diplomatists, and 
would be the feeble accomplice of its own 
extinction if it refused to speak. 

The daily press has concentrated its 
attention upon the tangled and not very 


edifying story of diplomacy which Sir 
Epwarp Grey laid before the House of — 
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Commons on Monday night. It wasneces- 393 


sary that it should be told, and it is 
equally necessary that it should not be 
made the ground for fresh disputes. Let 
Germany estimate her own share of blame — 


for an angry and discreditable situation. 


It is the path of safety and of spiritual — . 


wisdom for us to seek to know where we 
ourselves have failed in generous apprecia- 


tion of national ideals other than our 
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temper, or in an adequate sense of the 
moral disgrace of drifting into hostility 
and possibly into war when no great 
question of justice or righteousness is 
involved. We wish to ask our readers to 
consider the serious disclosures of this 
week from three points of view. We shall 
try to state them not as dogmatic opinions 
of our own, but as matters which every 
man must bring before the court of his 
own conscience and understanding, 

Firstly, there was nothing great or 
glorious in the subject-matter of Sir 
Epwarp Grey’s speech. If the misunder- 
standing had occurred between friends or 
neighbours on the opposite sides of the 
same street, petty would be a very proper 
adjective to apply to it. It is only the 
bigness of the Opposing interests and the 
tramp of armies in the background which 
seem to give it dignity. The long narra- 
tive of negotiations was illumined by no 
appeal for unselfish devotion to great 
principles or a splendid cause, because none 
was possible. The root of the difficulty, 
when it is stripped of the court-robes of 
diplomacy and is looked at in the naked 
simplicity of all human things, is in the 
moral realm of character, where most 
quarrels have their ignoble birth. We 
can remember no incident in recent 
history where the truth is made so plain 
that the life of a nation depends in the 
last resort, for its weal or its woe, not upon 
material power but upon the hidden 
forces of the soul. The men who kindle 
the baleful fires of hate, or aggravate mis- 
understandings, or accept the crown of 
thorns of the peacemaker, rule the des- 
tinies of nations more than the captains of 
armies, 

In the second place, the question is 
worthy of more than a passing thought, 
whether our present methods of negotiation 
between nation and nation are really the 
best adapted for reaching a good under- 
standing with the least possible risk of 
failure. These methods have come down 
to us from a remote past ; they are highly 
technical in their procedure, and sur- 
rounded with an official atmosphere remote 
from the ways of ordinary life. The Diplo- 
matic Service conducts its business by 
methods peculiar to itself and with all the 
secrecy it can command. It is assumed 
that nation can only talk to nation through 
men of special training and in a language 
of elaborate etiquette. All this is a survival 
from a more monarchical age, and we 
might regard it with genial tolerance as a 
picturesque survival, if it were not for the 
new forces which are thundering at our 
gates and making the fine punctilios of an 
aristocratic order a dangerous anachronism. 
The rapidity with which news travels, the 
immense and growing influence of the press, 
the wave of democratic feeling which has 
overspread Europe, making the passions, 
the prejudices or the convictions of the 
people dominant factors in almost every 
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situation, these have all put the ancient 
arts of diplomacy out of date. The moral 
forces which are at workin the modern 
world make the masses of men distrust 
secrecy and dislike the jealousy and sus- 
picion which secrecy breeds. We can no 
longer tolerate wars for causes which we do 
not understand, 

We may come, thirdly, to a question of 
a more personal character. Recent events 
have made us all keenly aware that German 
public opinion looks upon us with a good 
deal of suspicion and distrust. It is our 
business to put ourselves through a candid 
self-examination to see whether we can 
discover any reasonable ground for this 
feeling. Many of us can say with our hands 
on our hearts that we have nothing but 
feelings of cordial good-will towards 
Germany, a deep sense of gratitude to her 
for the splendour of her gifts to the higher 
life of men, and a desire for comradeship 
with her in working for human welfare. 
But is this true at the present moment 
of Englishmen as a whole, and of a good 
deal of English opinion in the press ? 
Are we quite clear of any suspicion of 
jealousy in our hearts at Germany’s com- 
manding success in recent years? Are 
there not many of us who would like the 
situation better, and would find it easier 
to be friends, if Germany were not such a 
keen competitor in the race, threatening 
in away we never thought possible to share 
with us our lonely throne of pre-eminence ? 
The anxieties of the last few months will 
not have been in vain, if they convince us 
how grave is the danger of harbouring such 
feeling, how palpable it is to others, what a 
corrosive irritant it may become, even when 
we have succeeded almost in concealing it 
from ourselves. We had better, if it exists, 
drag it out to the light of day and call it 
by its plain and ugly name. The sin of 
jealousy is a fruitful source of misery and 
uncharitableness. Most of the bitter quar- 
tels of the world must be laid to its charge. 
There is only one way of escape from it. 
It is the plain way of repentance and a 
more brotherly spirit. 


We have placed at the head of this article 
some noble words spoken by Lord Mortry 
in the House of Lords last Tuesday night. 
The best contribution which we can make 
to the cause of peace in the present crisis 
of feeling is the encouragement in ourselves 
and in our friends of the generous spirit 
which can accept these words, ex animo, as 
a personal confession :— 


Germany’s high and strict standard of 
competency, the purity and vigour of her 
administration of affairs, her splendid efforts 
and great success in all branches of science, 
her glories—for glories they are—in art and 
literature, and the strength of character and 
duty in the German people entitle her national 
ideals to a supreme place among the greatest 
Ideals which now animate and guide the 


world. Do not let us forget all that. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE SAVARI. 


™ This is the legend of the Savari, 

That woman of the lowest caste of all, 

Whose shining virtues have been sung ™ 
song 

For centuries beneath the shady palms. 


‘| This is the legend of the Savari : 


One of the lowliest of the lowly born, _ 
A shy and winsome damsel was the girl, 
Kind in her actions, gracious in her speech 


Her parents as she grew to womanhood 
Would mate with her one of their lowly 
tribe, | | 
And gathered for the coming wedding 
feast 
A crowd of gentle creatures doomed to die, 
That of their mangled bodies might be made 
A savage meal for all the marriage guests. 
But when she heard the bleating and the 
cries 
In the still night intended for their last, 
A thought of mercy filled her gentle breast ; 
She rose from pleasant dreams, and set 
them free. . 
‘* They shall not lose the life they love. 
so much,’’ 
She said, and watched them far along the 
road 
Down which they passed with speedy feet, 
as though 
They knew they were released from crue 
death. 3 


Then from her home quick fled the Savari,. 

Until she reached the lovely Pampa Jake ; 

Her sleep was neath the guardian forest 
trees, ’ 

Her drink was from the rivulets and wells, 

Her food the fruits and herbs that round 
her grew. 

Near were the dwelling-places of the saints, 

Of holy men who pondered Rama’s law 

In meditation and ascetic rites 

And sought the favour of the great Raghu’s 
Lord. 


Maid of the lowest caste, she dare not come 

Before these hermits, men of great renown, 

But in the pauses of the stilly night 

She stole into the hermitage and placed 

Bundles of wood she had prepared for them, 

And cleansed their daily pathway to the 
lake. 

‘“'Who hath done this 2’? 
Matanga said, 

‘* Who hath done this must have a kindly 
heart, 

‘* And a strong faith, and more, a humble 
soul. 

‘* Keep a strict watch that we may ever. 
name 

‘The doer of these deeds in all our 

-prayers,”’ 

So they kept watch, and brought the lowly 
maid, 

Shrinking and trembling, to Matanga’s feet. 

‘‘ Be not dismayed, my daughter,’’ said 
the Saint, 

+; ete low thy birth, of high estate thy 
soul, * oe 

‘“ Many there are who wear the twice- 
born’s thread 3 

‘* Shall stand below thee in 
halls.’’ | 

Matanga whispered in her ear the sacred 
words, 

The mystic spell of Rama. She became 

Initiate in all their sacred lore, > : 


the Saint 


the heavenly 


oe 
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But bigotry may bide in saintly breasts, 

Nor would the others as Matanga do, 

But held him heretic to share their lore 

With ane of lowest caste. They cut him 
0 

From their communion with reviling words, 

Nor would his many holy deeds avail— 

They cursed Matanga and the Savari. 

So the days passed, but ere he came to die 

Matanga’s spirit caught prophetic fire ; 

** Look for great Rama’s coming, Raghu’s 
Lord, 

**'Who soon shall be at Pampa’s sacred 
lake, 

*© And gladden with his sight the Savari.’’ 


So the Saint died, and still the maiden 
dwelt 

Amid the forest by the Pampa lake. 

One morning as she walked beside its 
shore, 

By chance she brushed against a bigot saint, 

And he reproached her full of bitter words 

That filled her é¢yés with tears, her heart 
with grief. 

Then as he passed toward the lake he saw 

Its waters turn to blood and fill with worms; 

‘** The Savari defiled me with her touch 

** And now has changed the lake to worms 
and blood.’ 

He could not bathe, and full of angry 
thought 

He went back to his hermitage again. 

The Savari, meanwhile, with fear and hope, 

Waited the coming of great Raghu’s Lord. 

At last she heard the voice divine and 
sweet : 

‘© Where dwells the Savari ?’’ was Rama’s 
cry, 

And so she saw her Lord, and at his feet 

Received the full fruition of her faith. 

Throughout the land the word has swiftly 
sped, 

‘* Rama, the Heavenly One, is here—is 
here, 

‘** Beside the Pampa lake he stands, the 
Lord.”’ 

Then came the angry saints with hasty 
steps 

And knelt in worship at the feet divine. 

‘*Q Heavenly Strength,’’ they cried, 
‘* some Evil One 

Has filled our sacred lake with blood and 
WOrms ; 

‘* Pour down thy vengeance on that guilty 
head, 

‘* And cleanse our waters from this plague 
obscene.”’ 


Then Rama, sternly, to the cringing saints : 

‘* Tt is your pride defiles the sacred lake, 

** Your wicked, sordid pride that cannot 
see 

‘* A queenly heart clad in a peasant’s 
dress. 

‘* You cursed with foul reproach the Savari: 

‘* More saintly are her deeds than all your 


prayers ; 

** And so your curses have come back to 
you, 

** And all your lake is full of blood and 
worms. 

** Would you restore it from ‘its filth 
obscene ? 

‘‘Go—humbly kiss her feet, and learn 
from her 

‘“* That not the glamour of the high-born 
state, 


‘Not wealth, nor kingly throne, nor 
vaunting prayers, 
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‘* But kindly thoughts and pure, and 
deeds of love,— ‘din 
‘These are the witness of the holy life. 


This is the legend of the Savari, 
That woman of the lowest caste of all, 
Whose shining virtues have been sung ™m 
song 
For centuries beneath the shady palms. 
Witiram KE. A. Axon. 
For reference to this Indian legend the 


reader may consult the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, April, 1910, page 275. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Edutor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY AND 
PANTHEISM. 

Sir,—I was delighted to see in the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth a generous appreciation 
of the Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas’s worth 
as a spiritual force in the Christian Church. 
In the interest of truth, however, and not 
less in the interest of a rapprochement 
between two schools of Christian thought, 
both of which are specially concerned with 
truth and reality in religious life and 
belief, I venture to take exception to his 
point of view in one matter. While it is 
very true, aS you say, ‘‘that spiritual 
affinities go deeper than theological agree- 
ments,’’ it is particularly desirable, at this 
time, that theological disagreements should 
not be exaggerated. Mr. Thomas is re- 
ported to have said :—‘‘ Most of the 
younger Unitarians feel that the new 
Theology has too often expressed itself in 
pantheistic language and _ presupposes 
spiritual monism as its philosophy ; 
whereas the modern Unitarian believes in 
God as self-conscious and not less than 
personal, and is not prepared to identify 
man with God, though he believes in the 
closest union and interpenetration of the 
human and the divine.’? What I take 
exception to is the assumption that the 
so-called New Theology does identify man 
with God in the sense which Mr. Thomas 
clearly indicates, or, indeed, that such 
identification is logically implied, in its 
‘* pantheism ’’ and ‘‘ spiritual monism.”’ 
I believe that ‘‘ the closest union and inter- 
penetration of the human and divine,’’ is a 
phrase which will cover the most extreme 
spiritual monism to be found in Mr. 
Campbell’s New Theology, or, indeed, in 
any distinctly Christian thought. It has 
always seemed to me that the modern 
movement associated with Mr. Campbell’s 
name is a revival of the teaching of the 
philosophical mystics of the Catholic 
Church. However that may be, it will not 
be denied that some of them went further 
in the direction of the supposed identifica- 
tion than the New Theology has done ; and 


I content myself, therefore, with an at-. 


tempt to indicate that their most extreme 
teaching is covered by Mr. Thomas’s own 
phrase. 
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The mystic teaching may be summed 
up thus : First aspect of Christian spiritual 


and for Himself, the Absolute One, beyond 
the grasp of intellect, because intellect 
belongs to the limited. Second aspect— 
Cod in His universe, God revealed as Divine 
purpose, God for us, self-limited for us in 
His universe, and therefore Person or 
Persons,—personality, small or great, 
being His life separated or limited ; Father, 
because the source of all life, there being no 
life but His; Son, because His life in His 
universe, one with the Father, 1s in His 
purpose the realised Divine Sonship ; it 1s 
reflected in our time and space world as 
Sonship in becoming. Therefore, in each 
finite being there is dualism ; Ged, indwell- 
ing—man, becoming. But that which is 
God is wholly God and not man, albeit the 
matrix of the man who is becoming and 
slowly moving towards a union with the 
God within, by virtue of which union he 
becomes individually immortal, because 
forever united to God. By virtue of that 
union he may, indeed, be lifted above 
time and space, even above God manifested 
into the Essence or the Godhead (Kck- 
hart). ‘‘In him doth God the Father 
bring forth His Son without ceasing.’’ 

Eckhart can, therefore, say ‘‘ I am in 
God ’?— ‘* God and I are one in knowing,’’ 
because all man’s powers arise out of Ged’s 
indwelling, that ‘‘ something in the soul 
which is above the soul, divine, simple, an 
absolute nothing,’’ viz., beyond the mani- 
fested, the region of ‘‘ somethings ”’ 
(Ichts). ‘‘ Who can be nobler,’’ he asks, 
‘¢ than he, who is born, as to the one-half 
out of the highest and best that the world 
offers, and as to the other half out of the 
most inner ground of the Divine nature’’’ ? 
Clearly indicating the necessary duality of 
sonship. . 

Eckhart is by far the most daring in 
thought of the Christian mystics, and yet 
even he, I think, would have accepted the 
saying, ‘‘ From man, take away that 
which is man; from angel, take away 
that which is angel; and only God re- 
mains.’’ There is identity of nature here 
and in the New Theology, but in neither 
is there identity of personality. 
Vedanta and in Sufi teaching the identity 
lies far beyond the sphere of the individual 
ego. When the Hindu sage says ‘‘I am 
Brahman,” he does not mean this personal 
Tis Brahman, but rather ‘“‘my impersonal 
reality is Brahman.” The philosophy based 
on the idea of God as the ultimate reality 
can logically go beyond an identification of 
root nature or being, with all its possi- 
bilities. The identification of man with 
God in Mr. Thomas’s sense, that is as (pre- 
sumably) going far beyond ‘‘ closest union 
and interpenetration,’’ could only exist in 
a system in which God was involved in 
the “* becoming,’? and had no essential 
and eternal stability, and certainly the 
New Theology has not taught pantheism 
of that kind. | 

Pantheism in the sense that God is re- 
vealed, as well as veiled by all things, we 
must all accept. There is nothing in the 
universe which is not, as it were, the end 
point of a ray which proceeds from the 
central divine glory itself. Retrace eachray 
to its source, and there is God; the logos 
or meaning of each thing, its divine reality, 
1s in Him, And above all the soul of man 


monism—God unmanifested, God as He is in 


Even in © 
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is a doorway leading to the inner sanctuary 
of the Divine presence, and that Divine 
presence, God’s being, Fatherhood, purpose, 
is man’s true reality, logos, or meaning. 
Yet, withal, a reality which he must make 
individual by union with it and so become 
what, in the Divine reality he is, the Son 
of God. 

I cannot think that Mr. Thomas has been 
frightened by the suggestion of ‘‘ Pan- 
theism ’’ in the New Theology, because he 
is a man of ideas, and not likely to be 
either attracted or repulsed by mere words ; 
but I do think that the gulf between his 
own views and the mysticism of the New 
Theology is not so wide as he thinks.— 
Yours, &c., 

A. WILKINSON. 
1, Cromwell-road, Beeston, Notts., 
November 25, 1911. 
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THE LOGICAL FALLACY. 


Srr,—As one who cannot help seeing 
that the primary necessity for rational 
human beings is the ability to think 
clearly, and to form definite ideas which 
may result in consistent action, Iread with 
a little misgiving Mr. Orde Ward’s delight- 
ful but challenging article on ‘‘ The Logical 
Fallacy ’’ in the current number of THE 
Inquirer. It is really rather unkind of 
Mr. Ward to try and persuade well-mean- 
ing individuals, who have come to realise 
the supreme importance of learning how to 
relate effects to causes, that life is only 
partially regulated according to fixed laws, 
after all, and that those who ‘‘ discover 
design everywhere ’’ are the ‘‘ obstruc- 
tionists of theage.’’ Are we likely to solve 
the problems of our own time and of our 
own individual experience more easily if we 
act on the assumption that we live in a 
world of ‘‘ paradoxes and contradictions 
and absurdities,’’ for which there can be 
no explanation, instead of trying to realise 
that the ‘* paradoxes and contradictions 
and absurdities ’’ can be distinctly traced, 
as a rule, to the ignorance or selfishness 
of mankind, either at the present day or 
in bygone centuries, and that, in any case, 
they are the result of laws which operate 
quite as unswervingly as those which 
govern the growth of a plant or a tree ? & 

That life is a great and glorious adven- 
ture, and that the outcome of it is more or 
less incalculable owing to our limited 
knowledge, one readily admits; but the 
belief that it is making for something 
orderly and harmonious, to which the 
varying conditions of inevitable strife and 
conflict are preliminary, is surely as neces- 
sary to the individual as the conviction 
that an undiscovered land lay across the 
sea was necessary to Columbus when he 
set out on his memorable voyage. Colum- 
bus certainly believed that two and two 
made four, and he found that they did ; 
but if he had been drowned before he 
caught sight of those distant shores to 
which he had steered with such superb 
courage and hope, it would only have 
proved that his particular enterprise was 
‘* unfortunate,’’. as we say, not that his 
conclusions were wrong. For some of us 

the assurance that two and two make 
four even when they seem to make 
five, that they always will make four, 
and that the laws of cause and effect 
are working unceasingly throughout the 
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universe in spite of much that seems 
anarchic and irrational, is the greatest 
comfort we have. It enables us to play 
our little part in the world with more 
certainty as to what we are aiming at, 
and it does not detract in the least from 
the wonder and glory of life, or make 
us feel that all existence is iron-bound 
because each created thing evolves ccn- 
sistently along the path marked’ cut for 
it, or which it has marked out fer itself. 
Does anyone really see less beauty in the 
crocus because he knows that the root 
from which it grew can never give birth 
to a hyacinth? And although it is true 
that even the woodland flower has its 
part in that ‘‘ otherness’’ which trans- 
cends its individual and separate existence, 
have we any reason for supposing that the 
violet will really become a cedar, in con- 
tradiction of what the French priest said 
to the peevish penitent? If it does, 
presumably the processes of transmuta- 
tion, though they may be strangely hidden 
from our immature eyes, will be as orderly 
and logical as other processes which even 
Mr. Orde Ward would cite in support of 
the theory of evolution. 

, I absolutely agree with him that the 
prophet and the poet are the true dis- 
coverers, but I am not quite convinced 
that we shall learn nothing of reality 
‘‘until we know that two and two do 
not always make four’’ ; indeed, his own 
statement that ‘‘ visicn . . . . anticipates 
the discoveries of astronomers and chem- 
ists and biologists ’’ (who all proceed cn 
the ‘‘two and two make four?’ prin- 
ciple) actually serves to confirm one in 
the belief that reason will ultimately 
endorse what intuition already divines. 
‘© We obey laws that we know not of ’’— 
prophets and ordinary men alike; but 
it does not follow that we shall always be 
in the same state of ignorance concerning 
them, either in this or any other life. 
Perhaps, like Maeterlinck, we should dis- 
tinguish between the practical intelligence 
which serves us in every-day experience, 
and the ‘‘ veritable wisdcm’’ or ‘‘ mystic 
reason’’ which apprehends great and 
transcendent truths m the realm of the 
imagination and spiritual percepticn. It 
is of the nature of this wisdom ‘‘ to do 
countless things whereof reason [the 
calculating reason of the material world 
which makes us merely sensible and 
prudent] disapproves, or shall but approve 
hereafter.’’? Is it not possible, to reverse 
the process, that there is a diviner logic 
which will ‘‘ approve hereafter’’ cur 


touching faith in the theory that two and | 


two make four, lifting it at the same time 
to a higher plane, and giving it an applica- 
tion that will embrace the whole ccsmos 2 
—Yours, &c., 
Laura G. AckRoyp. 
London, November 27, 1911. 
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THE REAL SOURCE OF POWER IN 
PREACHING. 

Sir,—Is not Dr. Lionel Tayler engaged 
in a fruitless search when, in asking for 
the real strength of preaching, he thinks 
it necessary to find *‘ something that must 
be characteristic of all great preachers of 
all types’? ? The fact that, as he says, 
all books about preaching leave it out 
surely suggests that conclusion. What is 
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characteristic of them all is simply that as 
preachers they are great. A successful 


pulpit orator, who attracts great crowds, 


may not bea preacher atall. ‘The preacher 
is a religious man who, in public utterance, 
makes the power of religion felt. Has Dr. 
Tayler"read the sermons on'‘‘ The Preacher 
and the Church’? by John Hamilton 
Thom ? There are passages from those 
sermons reprinted in the little volume 
‘¢ A Minister of God,’’ which go to the 
heart of this matter.—Yours &c., 
Bournemouth. VY. D. Davis. 


Str,—In the most graceful and en- 
ticing manner Dr. Lionel Tayler raises 
the: very 
goes to the making of the great preacher ? 
What is the one essence of his power ? 
Beyond this we are asked in this engaging 
letter to consider what element made 
Knox a great and a true preacher. Yet 
many will feel that Knox ought not to be 
selected as the typical preacher. He was 
a great and a true man. It might be 
asked, what were the elements which 
made this man supreme, and then the 
answer + might tell us, perhaps, what 
qualities make or destroy the great or the 
true preacher. Ags Morton said, ‘‘ Knox 
was one who never feared the face of man.’’ 
This elemental fearlessness revealed the 
very courage of God within the heart and 
the mind of man. Faith made him fear- 
less. He was a great personality. This 
power produces the preacher and makes 
the man. As far as his preaching was 
concerned he was greatly addicted to de- 
nunciation and giving people knocks. Inan 
epigram, ata later day, he was compared 
to Claverhouse. The denouncing preacher 
appeals to and moves those sincere souls 
who long to have their sinfulness thrashed 
out of them, and also to those who like to 
have their sense of sin teased and tickled 
for a time. In the present day this sort 
of thing still secures an audience. Knox 
was not a preacher like Colet, but rather, 
in the phrase of Carlyle, ‘‘a black 
dragoon.’’ He was more masterful than 
magnetic. He appealed to people who 
already fully understocd him, and whose 
sane and sound ideals were his own. He 
was not like Savonarola, appealing to 
adverse minds. His was an easier task. 
Savonarola achieved the moral and the 
spiritual transformation of his followers. 
This Knox never attempted. This, pro- 
bably, he could never have achieved. It 
is the essence of the true power of the 
great preacher.—Yours &c., 

K. 8. Lane Bucktanp. 

Derby, November 28. | 


Str,—I venture to send a short answer 
—merely in the form of a suggestion—to 
Dr. J. Lionel Tayler’s question as to what 
is the real source of power in preaching. 

Preaching is the manifestation, by voice 
and words, of the personality of a speaker 
or writer. The great preacher is he who 
has the gift—which like that of the poet 
cannot be explained or fully accounted for 
—of making his personality felt by others 
to such a degree that the personality of 
the preacher comes in touch with the 
personality of the listener or reader. _ 

W. Roperr Smyru, 

Letchworth. " = | 


~ 
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INSTITUTIONS AND THE CHURCH. 


Str,—I have just seen Mr. Freeston’s 
letter in Tur InqurrEeR for November 18 
(having been from home I missed it last 
week), and I feel I should like to thank him 
for his able and excellent ‘‘ defence ’’ of 
Church institutions. I am one of the 
‘* workers ’’ in a small way, and I can’t 
help feeling it a little unjust that such 
‘* workers’? should be supposed to be 
necessarily lacking ina higher spirituality. 
Behind all our social work stands our 
church, as a watchful mother, guiding our 
efforts, solving our difficulties, consoling 
us for our failures, and ever inspiring us 
to fresh service. But Churches which 
do not produce bands of willing workers 
for this social service would seem to me 
rather dead and lifeless affairs. 


Surely the attempt to relieve the terrible 
drudgery of some of the toilers in our land 
(country as well as town), or to counteract 
the attractions of music hall, gambling 
saloon, or public-house, is a work for the 
churches. Nay, it is more, it isa ‘* Christ- 
like’? work. And it seems to me it is 
this in whatever form it takes with such 
anaim, whether in girls’ dancing clubs, pro- 
gressive whist, billiard matches, or in 
debates on ethical or social subjects, 
Shakespeare readings or classical music. 
Are not all these the “ practical’’ outcome 
of our. ‘‘ spiritual’’ worship? I think 
few will deny the need for these things. It 
seems to me only one step better to wish 
to dissociate them from the church. 
That is to make a dividing line between 
the religion of Sunday and of the week. 

You say that some true worshippers may 
be classed quite wrongly as ‘‘ church 
idlers ’’ because their lives are too full 
to allow them to take part in any of these 
efforts. But is any true worshipper’s home 
life so full that he or she cannot spare 
an occasional hour to such work, if the 
will is there ? J fancy the reason for such 
persons not assisting is far oftener indolence 
or a personal distaste for such matters. 
(I am, of course, speaking of the younger 
members, who have the necessary health 
and strength.) I agree with your corre- 
spondent that there is the danger some- 
times of this practical religion usurping the 
place of the spiritual, but I fancy, where 
there is a good, earnest minister at the 
head, this danger is greatly minimised, and 
in any case the opposite danger is far 
greater, 7.¢., to stand aside trom such 
efforts because, in sooth, they are “‘secular ”’ 
and not ‘‘religious.’’ As your corre- 
spondent says, it will be a sorry day for 
us when the church stands aside, holding 
back her garments, so to speak, for fear 
of the touch of the ‘‘ polluting influence ”’ 
of the ‘‘world.’’ Have we not the 
highest authority of all for believing that 
the truest religion ‘‘ feeds the hungry ’”’ 
and “clothes the naked,’’ ? And it is not 
nowadays only food and clothing for the 
body that such applicants for our assistance 
need most.—Yours, &c., 


M. WOLFF. 
The Clough, Hale, Cheshire, Nov. 27. 


[Our correspondent overlooks the fact 
that much of the finest social work at 
the present day is on a civic basis. The 
- church may supply the inspiration, but 
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it does not undertake the work of organisa- 
tion and control. We need scarcely point 
out that the remarks which started this 
correspondence said nothing about certain 
things being ‘‘ secular ’’ or the ‘* polluting 
influence ’’ of the world. We were pleading 
for more concentration and definiteness 
of religious aim in order that religion 
may be a stronger power in the hearts of 
men. In devotion to details of work and 
the competition between church and 
church to make its institutions attractive 
there is a real danger that the central 
sources of inspiration may be neglected 
and the minister decline in spiritual in- 
fluence and power as he becomes a busy and 
efficient organiser—LEp. oF INQ.] 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST SPIRIT. 

History of English Nonconformity from 
Wiclif to the Close of the 19th Century. By 
Honry W. Clark. Vol. I., From Wiclif to the 
Restoration. London: Chapman & Hall, 
15s. net. 

Nornina can be more fascinating to 
the student of history than the attempt to 
reconstruct the past in the light of some 
formula that his own time has produced, 
This need not mean the distortion of 
history in the interests of a preconceived 
theory, although there is always the danger 
of such a perversion. No one blames the 
early Victorian period of individualist 
liberalism for regarding Puritanism and 
Nonconformity chiefly from the point of 
view of religious emancipation; nor the 
Evangelical historians who wrote of the 
same things as a step towards the restora- 
tion of the primitive doctrines of atone- 
ment and salvation by faith. And in our 
time the dominating prepossessions have 
been, and are only just now ceasing to be, 
those of biology and evolution. It is 
likely, therefore, that much interest will 
be aroused by Mr. Clark’s attempt to 
review and revise the whole of Noncon- 
formist history in the light of his formula, 
that the Nonconformist spirit is the spirit 
which exalts life above organisation. He 
recognises that religion requires both life 
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THE MARPLE DALE FARM COLONY. 


Str,—Will you allow me, on behalf of 
the Committee, to thank our three visitors 
for their kindly and appreciative report on 
the Marple Dale Farm Colony. The farther 
colony to which they refer has now been 
purchased, near Wallingford. It will com- 
prise 500 acres, and when completed should 
provide accommodation and _ training 
ground for 200 men. Contributions to- 
wards its cost and equipment will be 
thankfully received at the office of the 
National Union for Christian Social Service 
at Chancery-lane, London, Any gifts 
intended for the Marple Dale Colony will 
be gladly received and acknowledged by 
Yours, &c., 

RicHarp Rosinson, Local Treasurer. 


18, Hxchange-street, Manchester, Nov. 27. 


duces its own organisation. But, human 
nature being what it is, there is a per- 
petual tendency to rest in organisation, to 
let it stand for the whole thing, and to 
depress and neglect life. So the Noncon- 
formist spirit which values these things in 
their just proportions has to break forth 
ever and anon in protestations and new 
aspirations. 

Besides the general attractiveness of the 
theory, there are some aspects of history 
that it does help to illuminate. It has 
not always been easy for those who 
generalised our English changes in religious 
history under the comprehensive heading 
of a consistent and gradual progress to 
explain how Wiclif and the earlier and 
later Reformers came into the story. Mr. 
Clark’s theory helps him here, and so he 
is able to make his book on Noncon- 
formity start with one of the great names 
of the Pre-Reformation Church of England, 
for it is the spirit of life in Wiclif bursting 
through the old scholasticism that puts 
him into line with such widely different 
‘* Nonconformists.’’ Again, Mr. Clark, 
under the influence of his interesting 
formula, seizes the point about the Quakers, 
that they come into view with their 
strange and disturbing revolt, just at the 
moment when the other forms of Noncon- 
formity—Presbyterianism and Independ- 
ency—had failed to make their protest 
effective in the time of Cromwell, and had 
allowed their fine gold to be dimmed (as 
the author thinks) by the soilure of politics 
and time-serving. For there is a ‘* law”? 
observable in religious affairs, that ‘* just 
when the Conformist spirit, exalting 
organisation over life, asserts itself most 
powerfully,’? the Nonconformist spirit 
breaks in and declares its claim. 
rise of the Quakers synchronises with the 
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DONCASTER FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


Sir,—In the account of the Doncaster 
Chapel in your last week’s issue there is a 
slight error which should be corrected. 
I gather that the account was written or 
inspired by the Rev. C. J. Street, as the 
phrase ‘‘ forging ahead ’’ is characteristic 
of him ; and I may say that he is one who 
has supplied much of the motive -power 
to Doncaster. The writer, by an accidental 
mistake, states that the Rev. H. Thomas 
retired from the pastorate in September 
last, whereas it should have been stated— 
September of last year. The difference is 
that the new movement, instead of being 
a fresh experiment, is in reality a cause 
with a year’s record of useful work and 
experience, and it appeals to the public 
for financial help in the building of a 
permanent home with ample justification.— 
Yours, &c., E. Basit Lupton. 


147, Hyde Park-road, Leeds, Nov. 27. 


[The account did not reach us from 
Mr. Street, but we are glad to publish this 
tribute to the effective help which he has 
given to Doncaster. We have also received 
a letter from the Rev. H. Thomas, pointing 
out that some remarks about the past 
history of the congregation are hardly fair 
to those who have worked there in recent 
years. We agree with him that zeal for 
the present need never rest upon criticism 
of the past, and regret that the remarks to 
which he takes exception should have 
appeared.—Ep. oF InQ.] 
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sharpest pressure of the Presbyterian 
hand.’’ 

But beyond such points as these, it 
cannot be said that Mr. Clark has succeeded 
in exhibiting any specially striking uses 
to which his formula can be put in the 
elucidation of his subject. Indeed, it is 
difficult to work. It is ominous that, at 
the very outset of his inquiry, he has to 
begin by complaining of the inadequacy 
of the word ‘‘ Nonconformist’’ itself— 
he finds it, too, merely negative in its 
insistence on the negation of Conformity, 
whereas in his view there ought to be a 
word standing for a positive assertion of 
that organisation which must be made by 
life. And then he has to make the ad- 
mission—a most serious one for his case— 
that Nonconformity and Nonconformist 
history, as we know it, only imperfectly 
reveals the Nonconformist spirit. Then 
even more serious is the discovery that in 
Wiclif (so long ago !) this spirit ‘‘ found in 
some respects a clearer and more adequate 
expression than at any subsequent period 
it has received ’’ (p. 78). Couple with 
this the statement that in George Fox this 
spirit found its worthiest expression since 
Wiclif’s day (p. 371), and we begin to 
realise that the Nonconformity of Mr. 
Clark is a gleam that never was on sea or 
land. We are told that the Revival of 
Learning on its religious side held the 
promise and possibility of realising the 
Nonconformist spirit’s ideal. But if Non- 
conformist history is fo take in even the 
Renaissance, as well as Wiclif, we are 
casting our net very far—much farther 
than it can carry. In fact, like all formulas 
that are applied to history, this one needs 
to be constantly brought to the touch- 
stone of the facts of the history in ques- 
tion, and its application limited by the 
measure of its success in interpreting these 
facts. Fortunately, Mr. Clark often fol- 
lows his own insight rather than any 
formula. He has interesting things, e.g., 
to say about George Fox, and the reason 
why the Quaker witness has not proved 
more powerful. ‘‘ The conception of the 
‘inner light’ was too apt to be taken 
(by Fox’s followers) as if it had reference 
simply to a method of knowledge concern- 
ing spiritual things by which the method 
of intellectual processes was to be super- 
seded. This has in fact been one of the 
errors of mysticism down the ages. The 
inner experience of a new life necessarily 
results in new knowledge about that life 
—then the whole experience is announced 
and explained as bemg a new method of 
knowledge, whereas it is in reality very 
much more’’?; not merely knowledge 
about God, but the possession by man of 
God and by God of man. For Fox, him- 
self, ‘‘the ‘inner light’ always meant 
the ‘ inner life.’ ”’ 

It is this kind of real comprehension 
and sympathy in the book that makes it 
specially welcome, for histories of this 
class have been written for the most part 
to support the claims of one or other of the 
denominations. By taking a fresh point 
of view Mr. Clark has been able to write in 
an impartial spirit upon the whole. Per- 
haps the least satisfactory part of the 
work in this respect is his treatment of 
Presbyterianism. By some” odd caprice 
he has been led to distinguish between 
Puritans and Presbyterians, not merely as 


between genus and species, but as if a 
Puritan could not be a Presbyterian. The 
Presbyterians are therefore treated as Con- 
formists of the most rigid and hopeless 
type. An amusing result is that he 
acquits the Puritans of the charge of being 
regardless of beauty and the fine arts in 
the following way :—‘‘In regard to the 
destruction of pictures and altars during 
the Civil War, this was due principally to 
the austere spirit of Presbyterianism . . . 
or to the hot temper of Cromwell’s 
soldiers ’’ (p. 266). This bewildering 
position seems to have been taken up in 
opposition to modern defenders of Pres- 
byterianism who belong to the high and 
dry Scotch kind. If our author could 
have read the Rev. Alexander Gordon’s 
illuminating lecture on Baxter, or followed 
Dr. Shaw more closely, many things might 
have been better. As it is, the closing 
section with the title ‘‘ The Independent 
Ascendency ’’ (meaning the latter part of 
Cromwell’s rule) gives a most distorted 
impression of the state of things. Indeed, 
as Mr. Clark himself tells us, it was a 
State Church system that was set up; 
and it was not much of an “‘ ascendency,’’ 
when, as he says, the Presbyterian in- 
cumbents outnumbered the rest. And it 
is of no use to regard those Presbyterian 
churches as Congregational which shared 
the parish church with the Independents 
as at Hull under John Shaw. Really, as 
Mr. Gordon shows, it was Baxter’s scheme, 
and not mere Independency, that was 
winning its way with England after the 
failure of definite Presbyterianism. Inde- 
pendency never has, and never can succeed 
in a world of human beings. -The so-called 
Independent churches have lived because 
they ceased to be independent, and those 
churches of Presbyterian origin which 
became independent in reality though not 
in name have steadily marched down the 
broad road to disintegration and death— 
their successive refusals to associate at 
the call of Yates, Martineau, and Joseph 
Wood being mile-posts in the sad proces- 
sion. 

The place of Wightman’s martyrdom 
should have been given as Lichfield, not 
Burton-on-Trent. W. W. 
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BODY AND MIND. 


Body and Mind; a History and a Defence 
of Animism. By William McDougall, M.B. 
Methuen & Co. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

OnLy about three years ago the late 
Professor James stated publicly in Oxford 
that souls are out of fashion. But even 
as he spoke the words they were ceasing 
to be true. For to-day nothing is more 
evident, nor to those who care for the spiri- 
tual progress of the world more encouraging, 
than that modern science is tending to 
rehabilitate in one form or another the 
ancient doctrine of the soul. 

But this tendency does not mean any 
repudiation of the results gained by 
science—still less of the methods by which 
these results have been attained. Mar- 
vellous discoveries in chemistry and physics 
had brought form and order into the 
apparent chaos of the material world, 
and it was little wonder that the laws 
laid down in these regions were accepted 
as universally valid even in those higher 


levels of the human brain which are so 
closely associated with the activities of 
thought and will. Hence that deter- 
minism, which to some writers even to-day 
is identical with ‘‘ science,’’ was allowed 
to lay its deadening hand upon the mind 
and soul of man. A truer view is begin- 
ning to recognise that the generalisation 
was prematurely made ; and that evidence 
in accordance with the strictest canons 
of scientific method is forthcoming to 
show that the laws which suffice to explain 
the inorganic creation are insufficient to 
render intelligible the phenomena of life. 

It is as a noteworthy sign and a power- 
ful promoter of this altered attitude that 
we welcome a new work by Dr. McDougall, 
whose ‘‘ Introduction to Social Psycho- 
logy ’’’ has already won him an assured 
place among our most helpful and sug- 
gestive philosophical writers. 

Beginning with a history of animism 
from primitive ages to the present time 
the author proceeds to an examination of 
the reasons which have led to the modern 
rejection of the theory—reasons which, 
whether taken individually or collectively, 
he finds unconvincing. He then investi- 
gates the special difficulties of the monistic 
doctrines which have been proposed as 
substitutes for it, and concludes that the 
‘“ choice of Parallelism or Animism is a 
dilemma from which we cannot escape, 
unless indeed we are prepared to adopt all 


the absurdities of thoroughgoing Material- 


ism or of Solipsism.’’ The ground being 
thus cleared, constructive work follows 
exhibiting the inadequacy of the mechani- 
cal principles, involved in Parallelism, to 
an explanation of the known facts of the 
sciences of physiology, biology, and psy- 
chology. The claims of the different 
varieties of animism are then weighed, and 
the hypothesis of the soul accepted as 
most satisfactory. Finally, a view of the 
nature of the soul is indicated which the 
author claims to be in harmony with all 
the facts of empirical science. 

This outline of the plan of the book 
gives evidence of its comprehensive nature, 
and shows also that it is to the latter part 
that those who are interested in the 
question in any living way will turn with 
the keenest anticipation. What positive 
evidence have we, it will be asked, that 
mechanical laws are insufficient to account 
for the growth of a living organism? Well, 
one of the most striking pieces of evidence 
is derived from interferences with growth. 
It is obvious that in the case of a com- 
plex machine any alteration in the spatial 
arrangement of its constituent parts will 
interfere with its efficiency, nor will the 
machine readjust itself. But all organisms, 
in greater or less degree, possess just this 
power of readjustment, which is so con- 
spicuously lacking in their alleged ana- 
logues. The regeneration of limbs in the 
case of the newt is a well-known example. 
But an even more remarkable instance is 
furnished by a species of ascidian (clavel- 
lima). Ifa part is cut from this animal 
it will, if it survives the operation, first 
lose its own structure, becoming a mere 
sphere of cells, and then grow towards 
the typical form, becoming in due course 
a complete little clavellina. These and 
innumerable similar cases seem to indicate 
unmistakably that the growth of living 
tissue 1s characterised by purposive striy- 
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ing ; that is, it is a succession of modifica- 
tions guided in some way that we do not 
yet understand by a definite end, and thus 
is as far as possible removed from mere 
mechanical change. In other words, the 
life processes, even in the humblest organ- 
isms, seem to be essentially teleological. 

When we turn to the science of the 
human mind, evidence of similar trend 
becomes more plentiful. Asa brief sample, 
take one of the well-known facts of 
memory. To learn a series of twenty 
nonsense syllables we require perhaps a 
hundred repetitions. To learn a series of 
twenty syllables forming a sentence one 
reading suffices. In the first case we have 
an instance of an impression which has 
been made on the neural elements of the 
brain, but there is no conceivable theory 
of brain dispositions which will enable 
us to explain the second case in the same 
way. In the consciousness of meaning, 
which brings about the difference, we have 
a ‘* purely psychical product of psychical 
activity.’ 

These few lines must suffice to indicate 
the nature of some of the evidence on 
which Dr. McDougail relies. The author’s 
thorough grasp of his subject, his wealth 
of illustration, his refreshing clearness and 
avoidance of technicalities should make 
his book widely popular among thinking 
people. The conclusion to which he 
comes, taken together with his scientific 
and unbiassed treatment of the available 
material, should be welcome to all who care 
for the future of religion, which we agree 
with the author in holding to be intimately 
bound up with the fate of animism. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


GIANTS. 


ALMos? all boys and girls are interested 
in giants. Of course, we have got too old 


** Jack and the Bernstalk,’’ but still we 
like to hear about people who are very 
strong or very tall, and I expect if we 
heard that there were men at the Zoo who 
were about ten or twelve feet high, we 
should be more eager to see them than we 
are even to see the baby elephants or the 
big snakes. It is strange, but we often 
like reading or hearing about the things 
we dislike most. Some of you perhaps 
fear ghosts (though you should not), yet 
you like to hear stories of them ; you like, 
also, to hear of animals and men whom you 
would be alarmed to meet. So with 
giants. How terrified we should be to 
see one, how sorry if all the stories of them 
were lost and forgotten. 


What is a giant? Well, you say, he 
is a big man. Yes. Do you see what 
that means? It means that whether 
or not he is a giant depends upon the size 
of the people with whom he lives. A 
giant in cne country might, if he went 
to another land, be considered quite a 
dwarf, aNd a man who was called a dwarf 


where. Gulliver, you remember, was a 
wonderful giant in Lilliput, but in Brob- 
dignag he was the smallest of dwarfs. The 
Esquimaux are a@ very small race, so that 
to them a giant would be a man whom we 
should not consider tall, and a man we 
might think a giant would, perhaps, in 
other parts of the world, be thought of 
quite ordinary size. It all depends on 
how we look at him as to how big a giant 
is. It is just the same with all giants. 
‘* Oh,”’ says one boy, ‘*‘ I can’t do that, 
I could neyer understand such a subject, 
I should be sure to come a cropper.’’ To 
him that task is a very big giant, not to be 
overcome. ‘‘ Well,’’? says another, ‘‘ it 
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‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ tells us about 
a Mr. Fearing. He had a most difficult 
journey. He came very much the same 
way as Christian and Faithful, but hard 
as they found it at times, how much 
harder it was for him! Almost everything 
was a difficulty to him; he was always 
making giants in his mind because he was 
not hopeful and courageous. 


Giants in body are not always giants in 
mind. It is fine, we think, to have splen- 
did muscles and strong limbs. Yes; but 
when all our athletes have been forgotten, 
men of great minds like Newton and Dar- 
win, Shakespeare and Milton, will be re- 
membered. A man who is a giant in mind 
can often do great things even with a 
weak body, so let us not be discouraged 
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giant thought he 


bag with his knife (the 
had cut his stomach open), and he dared 
the giant to do the same. The giant 
tried and killed himself. Surely that 1s 
an illustration of a giant in strength but 
a dwarf in mind, and of how powerful we 
can be with a weak body if we keep a 
clear brain. 

Giants, too, have to begin small like 
everybody else, I suppose. And the 
eiant we might be terribly afraid of as a 
man we might easily kill as a child. You 
can see what I mean here. The great 
giant of Bad Habits can be slain if we 
attack him when he is young, but if we 
allow him to grow up how strong he is! 
If someone tied a piece of cotton round 
your arms you could break it by just 
moving your finger if they put a few more 
strands round you could break it by 
moving your arm; some more, and you 
would have to move your whole body ; 
more still, and maybe it could not be 
broken at all. So giants grow. Every 
year of life makes them stronger, so let 
us hurry up to kill them now. 


Bunyan tells us of a great Giant Slay- 
good; he was the master of thieves. He 
comes to us and says it is not manly to be -~ 
too good, it is clever to do some wrong, 
and we shall be called milksops and fools 
if we are too considerate of other people. 
He steals our ideals, our gocd thoughts 
and desires. But, against him in ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’’ is Greatheart. He 
is Bunyan’s great giant killer. Courage- 
ous and hopeful, he slays them all, for 
Bunyan tells us that the giants could 
never overcome the pilgrims unless they 
themselves gave in, That is worth our 
remembering. If we strengthen our wills 
by the help of God, and say firmly, “‘I 
won’t,’’ no giant of evil can overpower 
us. So let us attack this great Giant 
Slaygoed, whose other name is Selfishness, 
at once, for the more he wins the more 
terrible he becomes. 


Union is strength, let us remember. And 
there is no giant evil that will not be 
overcome if we help one another and join 
together to fight it. How difficult Gulliver 
found it at first to do anything with the 
Lilliputians, small though they were. He 
went to sleep, you rememter, and found 
himself bound, and felt arrows being shot 
at him. He was bound with cotton, and 
the arrows were only the size of small 
pins; but there was so much cotton and 
so many arrows that he could not move, 
and, giant though he was, he might have 
bled to death through the pricks. So 
there are giants of Intemperance, of 
Impurity, of Gambling, which children can 
defeat by joing hands and saying, We 
will not have anything to do with these 
things, we will get rid of them. For this 
reascn we gather in Sunday Schools, and 
Bands of Hope, and churches. 


Greatheart had been a pilgrim himself 
before he became the champion of other 
pilgrims, and Jesus, our Greatheart, went 
our way too. By reading of him, by 
praying to his Father ¢nd our Father, men 
have continually been strengthened to 
overcome the great giants of sin, and in 
the same way we may become giant-killers 
ourselves, 
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MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Mr. Davip Martineav, J.P. 


By the death of Mr. David Martineau, 
which occurred on Friday, November 24, 
we have lost one who was a zealous and able 
workman in public service of many kinds. 
Although his infirmities increased in recent 
years beyond the point when most men 
would have given up active work, he con- 
tinued it with characteristic courage and 
cheerfulness, and only within the last year 
did he finally withdraw. Born in 1827 
he had attained to ripe age, with a full 
tale of years, each filled with earnest and 
often exacting labours, 

Mr. Martineau was a grandson of another 
David who was a great grandson of that 
Gaston Martineau, the Huguenot surgeon, 
whose settlement at Norwich in 1688 
became of such consequence in the history 
.of literature and philosophy, and not less 
In Clvic progress, in our country. Mr. 
George Martineau, son of the elder David, 
married Miss Sarah Greenhow, of Tulse 
Hill, and became father of the younger 
David, who, at the age of eighteen, entercd 
business at the sugar-refinery then carried 
on in East London by his father and uncle. 
The heads of the firm having died, Mr. 
David Martineau assumed the manage- 
ment, with his brother George and his 
cousin, the late Philip Meadows Martineau, 
as partners. This was in 1857, two years 
after his marriage with Miss Scott, of 
Stourbridge, a granddaughter of the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, principal of Man- 
chester College, York. .There were eight 
children of this union, the ‘‘ golden ’’ 
anniversary of which was duly celebrated 
amid ‘‘ love, honour, troops of friends.’’ 
To the lonely survivor of a marriage so 
crowned with happy years tender sym- 
pathy will be given far and wide. 

For Mr. Martineau had not only the 
energy that carried him beyond the circles 
of busimmess and hcme-life, abounding in 
interests for him as these did, he was 
endowed with a fine personal charm that 
endeared him to those whom he met in 
one or another of the many spheres of 
his public activity ; by it even his politi- 
cal opponents were attracted to him as 
a man, however they dissented from his 
opinions—always clearly if courtecusly ex- 
pressed. Associated with the Effra-road 
Church, Brixton, from its foundation, being 
its treasurer for eighteen years, he was 
well known in many parts of the metro- 
polis through his longand faithful treasurer- 
ship of the London District Unitarian 
Society. Entering on this office in 1871, 
and acting as chairman of the committee, 
he was distinctly the mainspring of the 
machine, always ready to support plans 
for strengthening the older churches or for 
founding new ones, though the expenditure 
involved frequently left a large balance 
owing to him over long periods. His 
counsel was shrewd, but ever on the hope- 
ful side, and many who have been workers 
in this sphere during the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century, laymen as well 
as ministers, have found in him a wise 
adviser and a real friend, Among the 
churches which thus owe much to his 
initiative may be named especially High- 
gate, Wandsworth, Kilburn, Bermondsey, 
Lewisham, and Forest Gate, though this 
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far from exhausts the list. On his re- 
signing office in 1901 his portrait in oils 
(by Arthur Hacker, A.R.A.) was presented 
to his family as a tribute of grateful 
esteem. In the country generally Mr. 
Martineau was well known as an inde- 
fatigable promoter of the work of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
He became a member of the Executive as 
long ago as 1857, and his name has been 
continuously in the list till this year. He 
was president in 1879-80, 

In 1867 he became a Dr. Williams 
Trustee (like his grandfather, David). 
His record in this connection, characteristic 
of his whole career, is perhaps best con- 
veyed by the following quotation from a 
resolution passed by the Trustees last 
month :— § 

‘¢ Mr. Martineau has been a Trustee 
for forty-four years, having been elected 
at the June Meeting in 1867, and for 
six years he has been Senior Trustee. 
He attended with unceasing diligence 
and energy to the duties of the Trust 
until the last meeting at which he was 
able to be present in June, 1910. His 
practical experience was of the greatest 
service on the Estates Committee ; his 
knowledge of the country estates and 
his advice as to their management were 
always to be relied upon, and he will be 
missed not only by the Trustees at their 
meetings, but also by many of the 
tenants, who looked forward to his 
visits to the farms and other holdings, 
especially im Wales. In lIcsing Mr. 
Martineau frem the Trust, the Trustees 
feel that they have lest not only the 
co-operation of a valued colleague in the 
work of the Trust, but also a personal 
friend, and they cannot accept his resig- 
nation without at the same time record- 
ing their deep regret at losing him from 
their meetings, and their good wishes for 
him in his retirement and old age.’’ 

It was indeed a remarkable thing to see 
him intent on his work even in these later 
years, going about stiff with rheumatism, 
yet, as a fellow-worker puts it, ‘‘ with an 
eye for everything, and a pleasant word 
for everybody.’’ 

Mr. Martineau was for many years one 
of the managers of the Presbyterian Fund ; 
but the work in which, probably, he 
rendered the most memorable service to 
ministers was that which he gave about 
ten years ago in the organisation of the 
pension scheme in connection with the 
fund raised by Dr. Carpenter and Mr. J. 
Cogan Conway. He bestowed a great deal 
of anxious thought on this matter, and the 
success and smoothness with which the 
scheme has been carried cut are due in a 
very special degree to his devotion and 
able guidance in the inception of the work. 

Mention has been made of politics. Mr. 
Martineau was prominent in the Liberal 
party in his district, assisting in the forma- 
tion of the Clapham Association many 
years ago. In 1882 he became president 
and continued in vigorous service in that 
office for nearly twenty years. Though 
an unsuccessful candidate in two County 
Council elections he was Alderman, by co- 
option, 1893-5, In later years, as if 
possessed of an inexhaustible vitality, he 
devoted himself to the duties of a poor- 
law Guardian with an increasing share in 
the work of the Clapham Union as time 
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went on. In 1901-4 he was vice-chairman 
of the Board ; he only withdrew from the 
work in 1907 at the age of eighty. Cut 
off from the greater part of his usual 
activities he now entered upon a careful 
compilation of biographical data in con- 
nection with the Martineau family, which 
were published about two years ago. They 
will be of permanent value as well as in- 
terest to students and biographers. 

The funeral took place at West Nor- 
wood Cemetery on Wednesday afterncon, 
the service being conducted by the Rev. 
W. Copeland-Bowie. Many friends as- 
sembled, and representatives were present 
from the Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Williams’ Trust, the Ministers’ Sustenta- 
tion Fund and the London District 
Unitarian Society. The Clapham Board 
of Guardians was represented by its 
chairman, Canon Curtis. 


Mr. Autrrep Hott. 


We deeply regret to announce the death 
on Tuesday last of Mr. Alfred Holt, of 
Liverpool 

He was one of five sons of the late Mr. 
George Holt, founder of the famous cotten | 
firm which bore his name, and was one of 
the surviving members of a family who 
have been prominently and honourably 
identified with the public life of Liverpool 
for the greater part of the last century. 

In early life Mr. Alfred Holt became a 
civil engineer, and during his career in 
this profession he invented a valuable 
improvement in marine engines. After- 
wards he became a steamship owner, and 
was for many years at the head of the 
Ocean Steamship Company, whose vessels, 
known as the ‘‘ Blue Funnel Line,’’ are so 
popular in the Chinese and Far Eastern 
trade. The company also enjoys a very 
high reputation in the East, especially 
among the Chinese, who have for many 
years given it first place for upright and 
fair dealing. This reputation has enabled 
it to easily hold its own against whatever 
competition it had to meet. 

Mr. Holt did not take a prominent part 
in public affairs; but for some years he 
was a member of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, in the work of which 
he took a very warm and personal interest. 
He became chairman of the Board in 
August, 1889, and held that position until 
December of the following year. He’ 
was one of the earliest and most enthusi- 
astic supporters of the overhead railway 
along the line of docks. The principle of 
self-propelled traffic also found in him an 
enthusiastic supporter frcm the outset. 
He had a firm belief in the greater use 
of motor-wagons for the transport of big 
loads, and he lived to see immense 
developments in the substitution of 
motor-traction for horse haulage. 

Mr. Holt was a Unitarian. He attended 
Renshaw-street Chapel tor many years, 
and when the new church was opened in 
Ullet-road he continued to take a deep 
interest in the congregation. He was a 
generous friend to many denominational 
activities, both in Liverpool and beyond 
its borders. Mr. Holt leaves a widow and 
a family of three sons and one daughter, 
with whom the deepest sympathy will be 
felt in their sudden bereavement ; 
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MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


BEAUTY IN CIVIC LIFE. 
Lecture by Mr. Edward Carpenter. 


A LECTURE was given by Mr. Edward 
Carpenter at Crosby Hall, Chelsea, on 
Tuesday, November 28, his subject being 
** Beauty in Civic Life.’ The chair was 
taken by Professor W. R. Lethaby, and 
a discussion followed the lecture in which 
Mr. Stanley Lee, the author of ‘‘ In- 
spired Millionaires,’?’ Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
and the Rev. E. W. Lewis took part. 

Professor Lethaby, in briefly introducing 
Mr. Carpenter, emphasised the fact that 
’ the thing we call beauty is not a matter of 
shapes and forms alone, but represents 
something lying deep in the human soul. 
Mr. Carpenter illustrated this in his re- 
marks on the personal sense of beauty 
which, he said, was to be found in all 
countries and among all people, although 
it seemed at the present time as if it had 
been lost, so little was the sacredness of 
beauty realised and insisted on under 
modern industrial conditions. Recently, 
when passing a beautiful little wayside 
well as he was walking among the hills and 
valleys near Sheffield, he saw that it was all 
dried up, and filled with broken earthen- 
ware and old tins instead of the green moss, 
and ferns, and limpid water he remembered 
seeing there. If such a thing had hap- 
pened in old pagan times the man who 
did it would probably have been put to a 
painful death, because it would have been 
considered a desecration of nature, and of 
the gentle divinity who dwelt there. But 
not only had we lost that sense of the 
sacredness of beauty in nature, but we had 
lost a sense of the sacredness of beauty in 
human beings. He recalled a scene which 
remained in his memory of a man plough- 
ing in a field not far from the sea. It was 
a lovely day ; the sky was blue, and the 
waves flecked with foam; there was the 
rich brown of the soil, the fine shapes of 
the horses, and the plumage of a flock of 
sea-gulls following the plough to fill the 
mind with the joy of gazing at beautiful 
things; but the man himself struck the 
one discordant note. He was ill-dressed, 
obviously ill-fed, toil-worn and weary- 
eyed, and it struck the observer that there 
must be something topsey-turvy in the 
world to account for this. Ought not a 
man to be the crown and centre of such 
a picture as that, the finest product of 
nature ? Ploughing was a form of human 
activity which represented the most im- 
portant foundation of our national life, 
and it was regarded as such in China, where 
the Emperor goes forth every year at the 
time of the equinox witha silver plough to 
take a share in this symbolic work; yet 
the way in which we, the heirs of all the 
ages, regarded it waS shown in the figure 
of the man he described. 

Then there were the miles and miles 
of factories throughout the land filled with 
weary-eyed men and women who were 
doomed to monotony both of toil and 
surroundings. He remembered standing 
on a bridge near Singer’s factory, in Scot- 
land, watching the operatives, numbering 
some 10,000 to 15,000, coming out at the 
dinner hour. It was not necessary to go 
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through the factory itself to know how 
the system reacted upon the people; 1 
was sufficient to look at those dejected 
and pallid faces as the crowd streamed by. 
It was the same when he watched a num- 
ber of coal-miners going to or from their 
work, and noticed the ill-formed, phthisical, 
ricketty types of men and boys who get 
out the coal which we burn. There were 
a few amongst them who looked healthy 
and strong, but the majority bore such 
marks of their dangerous and wearisome 
toil as he had indicated. When you went 
into their homes conditions were no better, 
there was nothing restful or beautiful 
in them to compensate for the hours 
spent in slaving underground or tending 
machines day after day. Mr. John Burns 
had said that mean streets made “‘ mean 
men, weak women, and weary children,’’ 
and the homes where these people lived 
degraded them almost as much as their 
work, 

It was saddening to think of all this in 
connection with the children, who grew 
up needing that contact with flowers and 
animals so calculated to elicit all that was 
best in their natures, with nothing to feed 
their minds but the congregated ugliness of 
sordid surroundings. He sometimes won- 
dered why such a state of things was ever 
allowed to goon. If as a nation they were 
just struggling for existence, and if it was 
all we could do to provide enough food 
and clothing for the bare needs of life, it 
would be easier to understand it. But 
when they heard on all sides of the astound- 
ing wealth in the country, it was the more 
amazing that there should be such a gross 
misuse of it. In 1830 the total of the 
exports and imports of the kingdom was 
eighty-eight millions sterling. To-day, 
some 80 years later, that total had increased 
thirteen or fourteen times, and now it 
amounted to twelve hundred millions 
sterling. The national income was two 
thousand millions sterling, and such an 
income ought to provide a comfortable 
existence for every man, woman, child and 
little baby in the whole kingdom. Those 
who absorbed the major part of this vast 
income did not show forth very much 
beauty in their hemes or lives, judging 
by the drawing rooms one entered, and 
the people to be met with in fashionable 
promenades. It seemed as if a curse rested 
on them, and as if the germ of beauty 
which is in the hearts of all people on 
earth had been overlaid in their case by 
the mere superfluity of wealth, while, on 
the other hand, it had been starved out of 
the poor, who have lost the power of self- 
expression. Ruskin, William Morris, and 
Walter Crane had told them that if they 
wanted beauty in life they must found it 
upon the life of the people, but that would 
never be until men ceased from the in- 
tensely individualistic and material life 
they led, for the most part, at present, and 
the subject of beauty was studied in its 
relations to the social life of the ccm- 
munity. 

The reason why the people of the 
Middle Ages excelled in the arts and 
crafts, and why there was so much charm 
in old towns like Nuremberg or Chester, 
was because their work was spontaneous, 
and had that personal expression in it which 
made an old Gothic cathedral seem like a 
vibration of beauty. When a thing was 
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machine-made, and a mere repetition of 
other things, it lost its charm and interest. 
He was not suggesting that machines should 
not be used. On the contrary, whenever 
a machine could be made to obey a man 
and express his will, he should use it, but 
the man himself must not be the slave of 
the machine. If they wanted to restore 
beauty to their arts and industries they 
must seek to liberate the instinct of beauty 
in the workers themselves, and this could 
not be accomplished while they were 
compelled to produce things mechanically. 
The subject involved the question of all 
social conditions, with their many rami- 
fications ; but as an immediate practical end 
he would suggest the formation of workers’ 
guilds on the lines of the Syndicalist move- 
ment in France, which was already begin- 
ning to spread in England, and which was 
valuable as an offset to that other move- 
ment towards the State management and 
administration of industry which many 
people seemed to view with alarm. ; 

The lecturer also touched on the subject 
of smoke abatement, and the enormous 
growth of the towns which was making it 
incumbent upon them to make suitable 
reservations of wild land as had been 
done in the United States. There might, 
for instance, be a large tract in the Lake 
country, in Wales, and in Scotland, where 
parts of the deer forests could be 
utilised. Some pressure was being brought 
to bear upon the corporations of the towns 
of the North of England to get large por- 
tions of the vast moorlands of Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire so reserved, and it would be 
seen how urgent this matter was beccming 
when it was realised that every fifteen years 
an area as large as Middlesex, comprising 
some half million acres, passed over from 
rural land into urban management. Chil- 
dren might be taught to beautify these 
regions instead of devastating them by 
planting their own seeds and bulbs there, 
and in this way they would learn to love 
their country and take pride in it. If the 
objection was made that scme of the 
unemployed and unemployable people 
who represented the dregs of society would 
come in the night and pluck all the flowers 
to sell next day, that brought him to one 
of the greatest difficulties they had to 
deal with in regard to the whole subject 
of his lecture. They were constantly find- 
ing out that they could have no real beauty 
and joy in life until they did scmething for 
these wretched, incompetent, neglected 
human beings at the bottom of the sccial 
scale who were a menace to the health 
and well-being of others. This was the 
result of neglecting the foundaticns cf the 
national life in the mad haste to make 
money. The time had come when they 
must begin to direct their national life cn a 
higher scale than that marked by increas- 
ing dividends, and it was possible that they 
would yet see how much more important 
it was to create happy, healthy men and 
women than merely to amass riches, 
The germ of the sense of beauty must be 
liberated in the hearts of the people in 
order that it might flower in full perfecticn 
in the civic life. 

Mr. Stanley Lee said that it seemcd {o 
him, as an American, that a great crisis 
had arisen in England, and that they were 
bound to find a way of seting free that sense 
of beauty of which Mr. Carpenter had 
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spoken. In America they ran away from 
facts, and when they got crowded in one 
place they moved on to another; but the 
smoky cities moved on too. Their hope 
must be in the men whose hearts were 
aflame and filled with determination to 
end a state of things of which the flower- 
girl reminded him in the streets of London, 
as she held the symbol of beauty in her 
poor soiled hand, herself less beautiful than 
the flowe-. The Rev. E. W. Lewis said 
he had been thinking during the lecture of 
that idea so well expressed by Mr. Myers in 
‘Human Personality ” of the body within 
the body, the ¢mago within the larva. He 
believed that there was a body of beauty 
gradually developing and forming beneath 
all the social activity of our time, and that 
it was prefigured by the attempts that were 
being made by means of legislation to cope 
with the difficulties that stood in the way 
of a free and healthy life for the people. 
He was quite sure that all this would result 
in the growth of beauty. Perhaps those 
assembled there represented a sort of 
protrusion of that inner body of beauty 
which was gradually being built up in the 
heart of society. Professor Lethaby said 
that they always lived in the midst of 
difficulties and tyrannies which it wes not 
easy to overcome owing to the fact that 
things had been organised and systematised 
for so long, and they were always coming 
up against the expert either in politics, or 
economics, or art,who had a way of shutting 
them off when they ventured to speak of 
their hopes for the future, He thought 
they needed to get some forms of attack 
with which to meet these professional 
people, and make them answer their 
questions. Mr. Raymond Unwin, in 
moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Carpen- 
ter, said he thought that more care and 
thought was required in all directions, 
and that it was not always a question of 
money. Art, as Professor Lethaby him- 
self had said years ago, really meant the 
well-doing of things that need doing. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


HOUSING NEEDS AND PRACTICAL 
METHODS. 


A CONFERENCE on the powers and 
duties of local authorities under the 
Housing and Town-Planning Act of 1909 
was held in the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, on Saturday last, under the 
auspices of the National Housing and 
Town-Planning Council. Mr. T. C. Hors- 
fall, who presided, said it was indubitable 
that the gathering of people into dense 
communities was causing an alarming 
eterioration of the physique of these 
races, accompanied by a decrease in 
mental vigour. Manchester held _ the 
lowest. position of which there was any 
record in regard to physical deterioration, 
and the bad arrangement cf houses was 
certainly one of the causes. There was 
no need in this country to change the 
existing type of house, but land must be 
kept as cheap as possible in and near 
towns. In future no dwelling - house 
should be built which had not near it a 
playground and some planted Jand where 
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parents and children could spend time 


happily together. 


Sir W. H. Lever entered a caveat 
against the self-styled ‘‘ practical’? man, 
for whose short-sighted policy and half- 
knowledge succeeding generations often 
had to pay. The three essentials to 
success in town-planning were the public 
well-being, economy, and beauty. It was 
undeniable that the death rate in towns 
was invariably in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants on a given area ; highest 
where there were 50 or 60 houses to the 
acre, and lowest where there were only 
five to ten. In the United Kingdom there 
were 200,000 unnecessary deaths through 
overcrowding alone. The invader to be 
feared in our modern cities was disease, 
and we should guard ourselves as zealously 
against that as our forefathers guarded 
themselves against their enemies. 

If a proper town-planning scheme had 
been in operation in our large towns and 
cities there would have been no necessity 
for the great and expensive widening 
schemes so frequently heard of to-day. 
Properly carried out town-planning could 
not only be made inexpensive, but would 
actually in future leave a town low-rated. 
Perhaps the most cconomical way of 
carrying out town-planning schemes would 
be to acquire the fringe of land surround- 
ing towns, and to do this at such times 
as the land was placed in the market by 
a willing seller, not by compulsory powers. 


‘* We were apt,’’ he continued, ‘‘ to 
think beauty was something entirely 
unbusinesslike, and to ignore it as some- 
thing apart from business. The opposite 
of beauty was ugliness, and ugliness was 
bad workmanship and a waste of good 
materials. No useful, properly placed 
piece of work embcdying good workman- 
ship could be other than beautiful. Two 
centuries ago England led the world in 
town-planning. In the last century and 
a half we had become immersed in com- 
merce without thought of the beautiful 
laying out of our towns, and everything 
had gone wrong and astray. With a 
healthier race in better homes and More 
decent surroundings, we need not fear 
the competition of any nation in the 
world.”’ 

Mr. H. R. Aldridge said that in modern 
Manchester as soon as men began to 
make money they regarded the town as 
a place to escape from. If the powers of 
the Town-Planning Act were put into 
operation, Manchester could be cleared 
of slums in ten years. 


NEWS IN BRIEF, 


A MEETING will be held in Lindsey Hall, 
The Mall, Kensington, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 8, at 8.80, to bring the needs of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, before the members 
of the London churches. Sir J.T. Brunner 
will preside, and the speakers will be Dr. 
Carpenter, the Rev. H. HE. Dowson, the 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, Mr. J. Harrison, and Mr. 
R, M. Montgomery. 
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Tue annual meeting of the Penal Re- 
form League will be held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on Friday, December 8, at 
8 p.m. The chair will be taken by Pro- 
fessor Sir John Macdonnell, C.B., and the 
speakers will be Dr. Jane Walker, Miss A. 
H. P. Kirby, secretary of the National 
Association for the Feeble-Minded ; Mr. 
F. Ludlow, editor of the Prison Officers 
Magazine; Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Mr. 
George Montagu, and Mr. Cecil Chapman, 
Magistrate of the Tower Bridge Police 
Court. 


Iv is a promising sign of the times that 
institutions avowedly Christian should be 
found furnishing a platform where a 
scholar of the Jewish faith may lecture 
freely on Christian origins. This kind of 
interest attaches to the coming lectures 
which Rabbi Friedlander, of the Western 
Synagogue, is to deliver in connection with 
the League of Liberal Christianity. It 1s 
much to be desired that Jews and Christians _ 
should understand something of each 
other’s point of view. 


THE report issued by the Northern 
Counties Education League, which held 
its sixteenth annual meeting yesterday, 
December 1, at Huddersfield, expresses 
satisfaction that the League has been so 
generously supported by its friends and 
subscribers in the pericd of transition 
through which it has been passing. While 
its income has fallen somewhat, its member- 
ship has increased considerably, and its 
organisation has been strengthened and 
improved. The decease of many of the 
founders is throwing the responsibility for 
the maintenance of the League upon a 
younger generation, and it is now coming 
to be recognised that it is not one election 
that has to be won or one Act of Parlia- 
ment secured. The League has to organise 
itself for a campaign with forces which, if 
successful, would be subversive of popular 
liberty and educational efficiency. It is 
to this campaign that it seeks to rally 
those democratic forces whose ideals can 
only be realised through the agency of a 
free and educated people. 


Miss DenpY acknowledges with sincere 
thanks the following donations to the 
work of the Lancashire and ‘Cheshire 
Society for the care of the Feeble- 
Minded :—H. 8. T., £1 1s.; Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Hicks, £1 1s.; and Miss Colfox, £5. 
This, together with £203 19s. 6d. already 
acknowledged, makes a _ total of 
£211 1s. 6d. from our readers. 


APPEAL. 

Tue Rev. R. P. Farley writes: — ‘*I 
should be glad if through your columns I 
might appeal to these who from year to 
year support our Poor’s Purse and Christ-_ 
mas Funds to send, if they have not 
already done so, their contributions to me 
at the London Domestic Mission, 46, Bell- 
street, Edgware-road, N.W. Gifts of 
clothing, and hospital, dispensary and 
surgical aid letters are also most valuable 
and will be welcomed.’’ 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Itoms of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Birkenhead: Fareweil to the Rev. J. Cross- 
ley.—The Rev. J. Crossley brought to a close 
on Sunday last his ministry at the Birkenhead 
Unitarian Church, whieh has extended over a 
period of seventeen years. He has been ap- 
pointed to the pastorate of the church at 
Ansdell, near Lytham. On Friday evening, 
November 24, at a special gathering of the 
church and congregation held in the school- 
rooms, farewell presentations were made to 
Mr. and Mrs. Crossley as tokens of the high 
esteem in which they are held. Mr. A. W. 
Willmer presided at the presentation proceed- 
ings, and said that, as chairman of the church, 
and he believed the oldest member of the con- 
gregation, it was his duty to say farewell to 
Mr. and Mrs. Crossley in the name of the 
church. He thought everyone present that 
night had been connected either with the old 
church at Charing-cross or with that church, 
and that Mr. and Mrs. Crossley would ap- 
preciate that fact. It was always a sad thing 
to say good-bye to anyone with whom they 
had been associated for so many years, as they 
had been with Mr. and Mrs. Crossley. It was 
now something like seventeen years since Mr. 
and Mrs. Crossley came to Birkenhead, and Mr. 
Crossley took charge of the congregation in a 
time of very serious crisis. They were then in 
the throes of a discussion which always was a 
dangerous one—the question of moving the 
church; but with the help of Mr. Crossley 
and of the members of the congregation, they 
safely piloted the affairs of the church through 
that most serious time, and now they met in 
one of the most beautiful churches in Birken- 
head. In the sphere to which he was going 
they all wished him profound suecess, and for 
himself and Mrs. Crossley long life, health and 
happiness for the work they were about to put 
their hands to. Other speakers were Mr. John 
Embury, Mr. Roland New, and Dr. P. Proctor. 
The chairman then called upon Mrs. Rowland 
New to make a presentation to Mr. and Mrs. 
Crossley from the church, remarking that Mrs. 
New had kindly undertaken the collection of 
the subscriptions. The gift was an expression 
of their appreciation of the services Mr. and 
Mrs. Crossley had rendered to them, and it 
had been subscribed to by no less than one 
hundred members of the congregation. The 
Rey. J. Crossley, who was received with loud 
applause, feelingly acknowledged the expres- 
sions of goodwill and appreciation that had 
been given utterance to. He had come to the 
conclusion that in a town like Birkenhead long 
ministries were rather a mistake, and that, 
after a long ministry, it might be good to have 
a change, if only to have a change of view in 
looking at problems that might be agitating 
the public mind. Entering, however, as he had 
tried to do, into the lives of the members of his 
congregation, those things had entered into his 
own life and experience, and they were the 
things that he should carry away with him. 
Birkenhead had become part of his life, and 
nothing in the world could ever wipe it out. 


Boys’ Own Brigade, London Battalion.— 
The Annual Council Meeting of the Boys’ Own 
Brigade was held on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 28, the Committee of Lindsey Hall 
having kindly placed their new and beautiful 
reception-room at the disposal of the Council. 
The business included the election of new 
members of Council, the reading of the annual 
‘report, the election of office bearers, &c., and 
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in moving the various resolutions interesting 
and encouraging speeches were made by the 
President and Chairman (Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones), Mr. Alfred Wilson (Vice-President), Mr. 


‘| Ronald Bartram (Major, London Battalion), 


the Rev. F. K. Freeston (Chaplain, 4th Co.), 
and others. The report recorded the progress 
of the Battalion since November, 1910, and 
dealt with various items of interest, such as 
the united concert at Essex Church, No- 
vember 24; the united service at Stamford- 
street Chapel, December 11; the publication of 
the Christmas Gift Book, for presentation by 
officers to companies; the gymnastic competi- 
tion for the Marian Pritchard Memorial Shield 
in May, 191], when the 4th Co. (Essex Church) 
won the trophy; and the highly successful 
camp held from July 29 to August 8 at 
Deal, when the Battalion, about 80 strong, 
enjoyed a delightful holiday by the sea. The 
Rey. F. K. Freeston, in supporting the recep- 
tion of the report, laid stress on the non- 
military nature of the work of the B.O.B. 
He informed his hearers that the Council of 
Peace Societies (of which he is a member) 
had lately made an exhaustive report upon 
the military tendencies of modern move- 
ments for work among boys, and had re- 
marked in that report that the ‘‘ small 
society known as the Boys’ Own Brigade ’”’ 
was distinct from almost all the others in 
its freedom from the taint of militarism. 
The Battalion preserves its standard of effi- 
ciency, but the executive feel that the value 
of their work would increase very greatly if 
other London churches could see their way to 
uniting with them, contributing their experi- 
ence and zeal to the organisation, and gaining 
for themselves a deepening of enthusiasm and 
all the other glad benefits of association for 
worthy ends. The most interesting feature of 
the evening was the address given by Mr. 
Chas. E. B. Russell, of Manchester, upon 
‘* Public Policy in Relation to Juvenile 
Crime,’’ a speech characterised by its great 
earnestness and by the reasonableness and 
forcefulness of its plea for a more enlightened 
and more humane policy with regard to 
youthful offenders. As Mr. Russell has pro- 
mised to furnish an article on the lines of his 
address for an early issue of THe INQUIRER, 
further detail is unnecessary here, and it only 
remains to record the fact that the Rev. F. 
K. Freeston, the Rev. Charles Roper, Mr. W. 
Blake Odgers, jun., and the Rev. J. C. Bal- 
lantyne, all testified in their speeches to the 
educative and stimulating power of the 
address. 


Chesterfield.—_The Rev. Hugon 8S. Tayler 
completed his ministry at the Elder Yard 
Chapel on Sunday, November 26. On the 
following day a presentation was made to 
Mr. and Mrs. Tayler as a token of the high 
esteem in which they had been held by the 
members of the congregation and in recogni- 
tion of their services during a period of five 
years. 


Dundee.—The question of giving the use of 
a school for religious instruction to children 
on Sunday evenings occupied the attention of 
the School Committee of Dundee School 
Board a few days ago, when permission was 
granted to the Rev. Henry Williamson to 
make use of Mitchell-street School for this 
purpose. 


Southern Advisory Committee. — The 
Southern Advisory Committee of Unitarian, 
Liberal Christian and other Non-Subscribing 
or Kindred Congregations have granted cer- 
tificates of personal character and general 
fitness for ministerial work to the Rev. Henry 
Chellew, and the Rev. T. Fred M. Brockway. 
All matters other than character and personal 
fitness are left for the sole consideration of 
each individual congregation. We understand 
that both the Rev. Henry Chellew and the Rey. 
T. F. M. Brockway have hitherto been Con- 
gregational ministers. 
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London: Kentish Town.—A successful sale 
of work was held in the school-room adjoin- 
ing the Clarence-road Church on Thursday, 
November 23, in connection with the Ladies 


Sewing Society. The proceeds, including dona- — 


tions, amounted to over £70. The thanks of 
the congregation are due to friends from other 
churches, including the Finchley and Hamp- 
stead Branches of the Women’s League. The 
proceeds will go toward the church funds. 


London: Lay Preachers’ Union.—The Lay 
Preachers’ Union, which works in connection 
with the Provincial Assembly and the London 
District Unitarian Society, held its monthly 
meeting at Essex Hall on November 27. A 
reading circle has been started with the abbre- 
viated edition of Beard’s ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Reformation ’’ fora text-book. This occupied 
the first part of the evening. Subsequently, a 
short service was conducted by Mr. E. Caple- 
ton, and a helpful discussion took place on the 
aim of preaching. 

London Sunday School Society.—'The annual 
social evening for teachers and elder scholars 
was held at Essex Hall on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 25, when some 250 persons, representing 
most of the twenty-four London schools, 
availed themselves of the Committee’s hos- 
pitality. After the usual reception by the 
President, the Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, of 
Highgate, a capital programme of music and 
recitations, provided by the Misses Moore, 
Miss Kathleen Gane, Miss May Connell and 
Mr. Sargent, was given. In the course of the 
evening the Shield, presented by the Laymen’s 
Club for competition by the Cricket League 
in connection with the London schools, was 
presented to the captain and members of the 
winning school—Rhyl-street. 


Norwich : Presentation.—At the close of the 
service at the Octagon Chapel on Sunday even- 
ing last, the congregation remained in order 
to bid farewell to Mr. C. W. Mansfield, who is. 
leaving Norwich to take up the -position of 
manager of the Labour Exchange at North- 
ampton. Mr. Mansfield has been a valued 
member of the choir and chapel for more than 
twenty-five years, and, speaking in the name 
of the congregation, the Rev. Mortimer Rowe 
voiced their unanimous good wishes for his 
future happiness and prosperity, and asked 
him to accept a token of their deep regard. 
Kindly words were added by the church secre- 
tary (Mr. A. M. Stevens) and by the senior 
members of the choir (Mr. Joshua Hall and 
Mr. F. Pank). Mr. Mansfield, in responding, 
dwelt upon his long connection with the 
Octagon and all that it had meant to him. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


ORIGIN OF THE BLUE FUNNEL. 


According to the Liverpool Daily Post 
the magnificent new liners which maintain 
the Blue Funnel Line’s Australian service 
are in striking contrast to the first vessel 
which was acquired by the Blue Funnel 
Line (established by the late Mr. Alfred 
Holt in 1852). 
shipping and commerce often speculate 
upon the origin of the ‘‘ Blue Funnel.?’ 
The explanation was written by Mr, Alfred 
Holt in a memorandum appended to a 
picture of the first Blue Funnel steamer 
known as the Dumbarton Youth. Mr. 
Holt’s memorandum is as follows :—‘‘ T 
have thought this picture of the first vessel 
which had a ‘blue fannel’ might be of 
interest. I think her dimensions were 
about 130 by 20 by 12; her tonnage, 
according to Lloyd's Register, was 187 


Many people interested in _ 


~ 
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tons. She was bought from Horsfall’s in 
1852, had been on the coast of Africa, 
and had a good many old stores left in her, 
amongst others, muskets and _ Bibles. 
She was repaired and put into the coasting 
trade, Liverpool, Whitehaven, and Cardiff, 
A new funnel was necessary, which was 
brought down and painted, and as there 
was a lot of blue paint on board we used 
it, mainly on the suggestion of Captain 
Middleton. She was sold at a good profit 
to take flour to the Crimea, in, I think, 
1855. Her builder was Denny, of Dum- 
barton, 1847, and she was said to have been 
the first iron ship built and put together by 
ship’s carpenters. She had a mahogany 
deck ; her engines were by Caird, Green- 
ock.’’ At the present time the company’s 
fleet number over 66 steamers, represent- 
ing a total tonnage considerably above 
400,000 tons. 


THe Bisoop or Mapras anp ForeIcn 
MIssIons. 

The Bishop of Madras points out in the 
Young Men of India what he regards as a 
fundamental error in the attitude of the 
missionary to the native Christian, whom 
he regards as belonging body and _ soul 
to the missionary society through whose 
agency he or his ancestors have been 
converted. He characterises this as the 
‘“serf and cattle theory,’’ and goes on 
to say :—‘‘ The object of every missionary 
society is to mould the native Christian 
congregation in its own shape, and cut it 
according to its own pattern. The O.M.S. 
is striving to make their congregations 
evangelical, the 8.P.G. to make them High 
Church, the Wesleyan to make them Metho- 
dists, the Baptists to make them Baptists ; 
no foreign missionary society has as yet 
really aimed at developing Indian con- 
gregations on Indian lines. The inevitable 
result of this property-theory in the 
minds of the native Christians is obvious. 
Their church and congregation do not 
belong to themselves. 
sense their own. They belong to a foreign 
society that manages and dominates all 
their church life, and even seeks to control 
their thoughts and beliefs; when they 
are invited and urged to become self- 
supporting and self-governing they are 
not asked to support their own church 
and govern their own affairs, but to help in 
supporting and governing a church, and 
a system of organisation that belongs 
to the foreign society.’’ 

Tue CoroNnATION Durbar IN ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

In the old days in India, according to 
Rao Saheb P. B. Joshi, who has con- 
tributed an article to the Times of India, 
kings of different countries, learned Brah- 
mans, and sages were invited for the 
coronation ceremony. A sacrificial altar 
was prepared, and there were brought 
pieces of sacred wood, five kinds of sacred 
leaves, waters of the holy rivers and of 
the four seas, seven kinds of holy earth, 
the sacred conch shell, a white umbrella, 
and white silken cloths. The horses and 
elephants used in connection with the 
ceremony were also white. The monarch 
was made to sit on a throne of gold, and 
other members of the Royal Family sat 
on seats of ivory. Close by were the king’s 
spiritual guide and other sages. A curious 
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ritual was proceeded with, a holy fire being 
kindled, water being poured on the heads 
of the king and queen from the conch 
shell, while drums were beaten and the 
king’s bards sang the praise of the king 
and wished him victory and a long life. 
Finally he was taken to a famous warrior- 
sage, by whom an excellent sermon was 
preached on the duties and responsibilities 
of kings. 


Pusuic Heatrs in [npia. 

Many people who are hoping that the 
King’s visit to India will result in some 
permanent benefits for the country will 
welcome the interesting statement made 
in the columns of The Times by three 
leading medical men, who have all been 
associated with the department of public 
health in India, as to the need of sanitary 
reform. It is pointed out that the enormous 
loss of human lives from malaria, plague, 
and cholera (about 450,000 perish yearly 
from cholera alone) represents a severe 
handicap upon the long-delayed in-dustrial 
development of India, and that, in spite of 
the devoted labour of district officials in 
contending with the plague, and the 
research work which has proved of such 
utility, ‘‘ the treatment of sanitation as a 
whole in India is of the nature of a mere 
veneer to administrative efforts.’ This 
state of things 1s hardly to be wondered at 
when it is realised that, although there 
iS a sanitary commissioner with each 
local government, ‘“‘districts which may 
average 7,000 square miles are each 
provided with only a single civil surgeon, 
who, in addition to his medico-legal, 
medical and surgical and gaol duties at 
headquarters, and administration of 
numerous hospitals in rural areas, is the 
health officer, local superintendent of 
vaccination, and local sanitary adviser 
of all Departments of Government in his 
district.’’ It is to be hoped that certain 
practical reforms suggested in the state- 
ment referred to will be carried out 
before long, and that the people of India 
will be able to date the beginning of a 
long era of health and prosperity to the 
year of the Coronation Durbar. 


A Dientriep Farewe tt. 

The following simple and touching lines 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
recently. They were written by the late 
Maharajah of Cooch Behar not long before 
his death, of which it is said he had a 
presentiment before he came to England : 


‘“T have done my share of pastime, and 
I have done my share of toil, and life is 
short, the longest life a span ; 

I care not now to tarry for the corn or for 
the oil, or for the wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man. 

For good undone and gifts mis-spent and 
resolutions vain 

’Tis somewhat late to trouble. 

This I know, I should live the life once 
more if I had to live again, and the 
chances are I go where most men go.”’ 


MEMORIAL TO JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 
According to a letter written by Mr. 
W. O. R. Holton and Mr. Arthur Porritt 
to the Press on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Priestley Memorial at 
Birstall, it has been decided that the 
memorial shall take the form of a life- 


size bronze statue in the Market Square. . 
The total cost, including a suitable pedestal 
and inscription, is estimated at £1,000. _ 
That so illustrious and world-famous a 
man should no longer lack a fitting memorial 
in the town of his birth will commend itself, 
the writers believe, to all who know his 
history, and the executive committee, 
under the presidency of the ex-Lord 
Mayor of Leeds, are now appealing through 
the Press to a wider public. An illustrated 
booklet has been prepared, and will be 
forwarded on request. Donations may be 
sent direct to the Priestley Fund, London 
City and Midland Bank, Batley, or to the 
hon. treasurer, Walter Bagshaw, Esq., 
J.P., Moorfield House, Birkenshaw, Brad- 
ford. 


THE Cost or Livine. 

It is a terrible fact that while wages are 
not increasing the cost of living mounts up 
year by year. There is much food for 
serious thought in the table prepared by 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, which 
shows how the cost of living has risen during 
the last thirteen years. It is stated that 
‘* an average family weekly grocery order ”’ 
which would have cost at wholesale 
prices about 5s. 4d. in 1898 could only have 
been bought for a fraction over 6s. in 
1910. Thus, whereas £1 sterling would 
have purchased over 80 Ibs. weight of these 


‘groceries in 1898, in 1908 its purchasing 


power would have been limited to 73% lbs., 
and in 1910 to 714 lbs. The average order 
under review is supposed to consist of 1 Ib. 
bacon, 2 Ibs. butter, 4 Ib. cheese, 12 Ibs. 
flour, 4 lb. lard, 1 lb. meal, 4 lbs. sugar, 
4 lb. tea. In addition to this coal has 
advanced from anaverage price for house 
coal at the pit mouth of 9s. 114d. per ton in 
1898 to 13s. 3d. per ton in 1910, or an 
increase of 33°05 per cent. 


JAPANESE EsSsayS ON THE MAINTENANCE 
or PEACE. . 

The Manchester Guardian comments on 
the foundation of certain scholarships to 
be awarded to the five Japanese students 
who write the best essays on the main- 
tenance of friendly relations between 
the United States and Japan. In view 
of the fact that there is likely to be a 
struggle for supremacy between these 
two countries in the future, it isinteresting, 
at least, to know that something is being 
done to promote the study of the problem 
of peace, and that Count Okuma is amone 
those who are taking some notice of the 
scheme. The scholarships appear to owe 
their existence to Mr. Theodore Richards 
the editor of a Honolulu journal called, 


The Friend. 


‘BOGKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


EVERYBODY should send for GLAISHER’ 
NEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR Bovs 
AND GIRLS. _ It gives at a glance all the best 
of the Annual Volumes as well as the various 
beantiful series of books published by 
BLACKIE’S, HARRAP’S, FROWDE & 
HODDER, NELSON’S, PARTRIDGE’S 
LONGMANS, A. & GC. BLACK, JAOK’S 
and mary others. Also NEW BOOKS FOR 
BOYS, NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS, NEW 
PICTURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
C., &c. : 


) 
Catalogue Post Free on application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, LONDON. __ 
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If you are dissatisfied with your present 
work, your present rate of pay, if you 
want to improve your position, then “ The 
Writing on the Wall” means something 
fer you; but without investigation you 
will not be a step further towards 
materialising your ideals. 


When in competition for a good job the 
battle is half won if you are an I.C.8. man. 
The simple fact that you have had an I.C.S. 
training tells employers that you know 


# your business technically, theoretically, 


practically. I.C.S. men have their heads 
in their work—and employers know it. 


Example :— 


«At my first interview with the Manager 
LI informed him I was a student of the I.C.S. 


j and he replied: ‘ Yes, you mentioned that 
y fact in your letter or you would not be here 


now’ ; which clearly shows the value of 
C.I.S. training.” . 


(Signed) D. J. BETHELL, Nottingham. 


Salary Increased i100 per cent.! 
«Tt gives me great pleasure to thank you 


for your kindness wm obtaining for me a 


position. I applied to your Students’ Aid 
Depariment, with the result that in a very 
short time you obtained for me a position 
carrying with it an increase of 100 per cent. 
in wages.’ 

(Signed) H. ELTON, Royton, Lanes. 


Let us refer you to I.C.S. 
students in your district. 


When a man is 1.0.8. trained he has become - : 


& master of his work, and he wants the best 
possible price for his brains and skill. In 


| this connection the value of the work of 
‘@ thef.C.S. Students’ Aid Department, acting 
f hand-in-hand with over 1,000 personal re- 
s presentatives all over the United Kingdom 


and throughout the Colonies, cannot be 
over-estimated. 


During twelve months the average in- 
crease of earnings reported by I.C.8. 
students reached the remarkable figure 
of 54 per cent. in Great Britain alone ! 


The I.C,S. will train you without interrup- 
tion to your daily work at a cost to suit 


; your pocket. All books free, No classes 


to attend. No restrictions, no extras. All 
preliminary information given free. 


inquire into the Facts to-day. 


“ The way to Better Pay is the I.C.8. way ” E 


—over 100,000 I.C.8. students affirm it zs 80. 


q, 
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International Correspondence Schools, Lt 
Dept. 103/B45, International Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Please explain, without aay obligation on my 
part, how I can qualify to enter, or to obtain a 
larger salary in, the occupation or profession 
before which I have marked x (or in the one 


SEALOU TION Cisse. o-5 od the. 6 920.4 63i9,0 since Vie Tea en's ph ei0 bsi8 oS ) 


_Engineering (s/ate which)} Advertising 
_Analytical Chemistry |_Book-keeping 
—Modern Languages _ Business Training 
__ Architecture _Motor —Aviation 
_ Machine Shop Practice}]_Civil Service 
_Applied Art |__ Opportunities for 


__Univ’ty & Professional Women 
Preliminary Exams. 


Over 160 other courses, 
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LEAGUE OF LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 


CENTRAL TRAINING INSTITUTE, 
King’s Weigh House, Thomas Street, W. 


A COURSE OF THREE LECTURES ON 


‘Hellenism and Christianity,” 
BY THE 
Rev. RABBI FRIEDLANDER, 
On MONDAYS, DECEMBER 4, II and 18, 
at 8 p.m. 


ENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
Pacers Pace, LONDON BrRipDGz. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman--F. H. A. 
Ad F.S.1. 


LesLie T. BuRNETT. | Miss Cecil GRADWELL. 
Miss OrME. Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


HARDCASTLE, 


od 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. ; 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. ; 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Syllabus of Leetures and Classes (open to all) 
obtainable from Rev. E. E. CoLtemMAn, M.A., 
Director of Studies. 


STRATFORD & FOREST GATE UNITARIAN 
CHURCHES. 


A BAZAAR 


will be held in 
The Schoolroom, West Ham Lane, Stratford, £., 


DECEMBER 2, 4, and 5, 1911. 


TO BE OPENED ON 

Saturday, December 2, by CHarLes HAWKS- 
LEY, Exq., at 3.30 pm. (Chairman, Dr. 
W. BuakeE Opncers, K.C.) 

Monday, December 4, by RonaLp P. JONES, 
Esq.,M.A.,at6p.m. (Chairman, ALFRED 
Wison, Esq.) 

Tuesday, December 6, by Lady BETHELL, 
at 6 p.m. (Chairman, The BARON DE 
Forest, M.P.) 


Prices of Admission (returnable in goods). Sat- 
urday,3 30to6p.m., ls. ; after 6 p.m.,6d. Monday and 
Tuesday, 3d. 

Contributions in money or goods may be sent to 
Rey. JOHN ELLIS, 19, Highlands-gardens, Ilford, or Mr. 
W.J. NOEL. Briarwood, Grove-hill, Woodford. 


AKE YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

AND SAVE MONEY! — Beautiful 

white Art Irish Linen Remnants ; big pieces 

suitable for making D’oyleys, Teacloths, 

-Traycloths, 2s. 6d. bundle, postage 4d.— Write, 
HouttTon’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—200 Patterns of charming 
unshrinkable Woollen Winter Blouse 
Material; wide range of beautiful designs, 
artistic sbades, warm, light, washable, wears 
years, looks smart for years——HvtTon’s 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 
Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/34, 

1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—JAMES 
BUCKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


Board and Residence, kc. 


H ONE Y.— Light, fine flavoured, 

clover honey. Lb. jars, 1s. 2d., 4 lb. tins, 
3s. 9d., 7 lb. tins, 6s. Post paid.—ERNEST W. 
MarTEN, Park Corner, Hast Hoathly, Sussex 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
POTTER. 


PPLES.—Excellent English Cooking 

Apples. 45lbs. 7s. Gd., 21 lbs. 4s., car- 

riage piid.—F RANK Roscog, Steeple Morden, 
Royston. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Anice HE. PASSAVANT receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. ‘ 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 


For Breakfast & after Binner. 


ATH. — Furnished Apartments in 
healthy, central pesition.—Miss Fincu, 
9, Oxford-row, Bath. 


O LET, furnished, Fircroft, Engle- 
field Grzen, Surrey. Sunny and warm. 
Hight bedrooms, bath, and 3. sitting-rooms 
Large garden, good stabling.—Apply to Miss 
HARVEY. 


- 
~ 


CHRISTMAS ORDERS|I 


Geese, Duc BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Fowls, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


New Laid and Cooking Eggs. 
Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts. 69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 
ee: Continuing WOOLLE Y’SDispensing and 


Retail Establishment. 


OLD FALSE TEETH. 


We give highest possible prices for above 
Offers made ; 1f unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any 
form. Bankers’ references; straightforward 
dealing. 

WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT 
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